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The PEACE SOCIETY OF ENGLAND 


WHAT IT IS DOING TO INFLUENCE PUBLIC OPINION 


WAR AN UNNECESSARY EVIL 


By HENRY 


XTRY spesl! More news from the war in South Africa,” 
the newsboys shout on the streets of London; the huge 
billboards advertise military exhibitions, the army 

maneuvers, the seige of Pekin spectacle; on the news-stands 
are the pictures of the battle-fields and the trains of the 
wounded; one jostles the re- 


F. COPE 


When asked, “Has there been any demonstration of 
physical violence against this Society?” it was with 
considerable reluctance that Dr. Darby spoke of his own 
bruised body and aching bones, the souvenirs of the 
sentiments of a howling mob which gathered outside Queen’s 


Hall when a Peace meeting wa: 





turned heroes on the street 
and turns with a new realiza- 
tion of the truth of Sherman’s 
pregnant saying, “War is 
hell,” to watch the ambu- 
lance wagons with their loads 
of cripples. Yes, London is 
carried away with the war 
spirit, flags, armament, sol- 
diers, sailors, patriotic song's 
and declarations of loyalty to 
the king and the empire on 
every side. One turns from 
these into a quiet narrow side 
street, called New Broad street, 
and the attention is arrested 
by a brass door sign, “The 
Peace Society.” 

Surely such an organization 
must be most unpopular at this 
time; perhaps it is some new 
outbreak of cranks, some little 
side-show kicking against Eng- 
land’s expansion. But stepping 
within and meeting the sturdy, 
brisk secretary, W. Evans 
Darby, LL.D., one finds that 
this society is organized for 
business, that it is no growth 
of yesterday and has no pros- 
pects of dying tomorrow, ex- 








being held within. Two chow- 
sand London hoodlums held all 
the entrances and, apparently 
with the assistance of the po- 
lice, rained sticks and stones, 
blows and kicks, on all who had 
the courage to carry their con- 
victions to this meeting. Of 
course they failed to d'stin- 
guish between pro-peace and 
pro-Boer sympathizers. It 
takes moral courage to talk 
peace in England today, m 
fact, the peace advocate must 
have the fighting instinct in 
him. 

In reply to the request for 
some particulars of the history 
of this society Dr. Darby noint- 
ed out that the modern Feace 
movement grew out cf the hor- 
rors of the long Contirenta: 
wars which were terminated 
by the Peace of Paris in 1815. 
As a result of the agitaticen of 
Dr. Channing and Noah Wor 
ecester, a Peace Society was or- 
ganized in New York in Argust. 
1815, thus giving America the 
palm of precedence in this 
work. Next year this, the Lon- 








cept it should be that its end 
has been accomplished and W. EVANS 
“war is no more.” 


In an office where assistants and clerks waged war with 


stacks of letters, circulars and petitions. the secretary eave 
an account of the work of the Peace Society for the benefit of 
the readers of Our Day. Dr. Darby is a Welshman, as one can 
see at a glance, and he needs to be built on the Welsh plan, firm 
and solid, to stand the strain of directing the vast machinery 
of a great society which must necessarily come into conflict 
with popular ideas at this time. 


DARBY, LL.D 


don Society, was established by 
a Quaker, Mr. William Allen. It 
was a religious body with the 
tasic principle that war is ineonsistent with the spirit of 
Christianity and the true interests of mankind. Though re- 
ligious, it has always been quite interdenominational and als 
international, organizing societies first in France and in Swit+- 
erland and then in almost all other countries. Today it has 
thirty-two branches and eighty sub-branches in England alone. 
Sir J. W. Pease, baronet and member of parliament, is the 
president of the society, which has adherents among all sta- 
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tions of life throughout the world and is constantly growing. 

“We pride ourselves, in America, on being practical, and our 
people would like to know what you are trying to do?” 

“The object of the Society is, first, to promote perma- 
nent and universal peace in all the world. Then we seek to 
oppose the present tendency to militarism, believing it to be 
fatal to national prosperity and progress. We advocate arbi- 
tration in all international disputes. We endeavor to foster 
the growing conviction that war is unnecessary and wrong 
and to repress everywhere the too common tendency to delight 
in the spectacular and the so-called patriotic side of warfare. 
The Society has “before it the practical work of so moulding 
pubiic opinion and so influencing official action that the bar- 
barism of Christian nations’ slaying their tens of thousands 
every year shall be no more and that reign which is righteous- 
ness, and joy and peace, shall begin.” 

“What means does the Society use to accomplish this?” 

“Tt has employed all the means by which any public ques- 
tion can be advanced. By lectures and public meetings; by 
the distribution of literature; by the diligent use of the press; 
by addresses to peoples and memorials to governments; by 
petitions to, and motions in, Parliament; by missions to Sunday 
and other schools; by endeavors to influence religious bodies 
and to enlist the sympathy of ministers, students, Christian 
workers; by communications and conferences with friends of 
peace in other countries: by all practicable methods it has 
sought to promote its objects. 

“It has not been restricted to educating the people in ab- 
stract principles. It sent a deputation to the meeting of the 
Great Powers in Paris in 1856, and succeeded in having inserted 
in the protocols a recognition of the principle of arbitration. 
It has introduced and carried similar resolutions at different 
times in the Hiouse of Commons. There have been over two 
hundred instances of international arbitration and the Socie- 
ty has had its share in bringing these about. 

“It also employs lecturers and travelling agents. It has 
published over three and a half million copies of peace books 
and pamphlets during the past twelve years. At every general 
election every means is used to secure the return of members 
favorable to Peace. It has secured the observance of Peace 
Sunday. It has been the means of the organization of the 
Protestant churches of the Kingdom into the Arbitration 
Alliance. It has not hesitated when war seemed to be impend- 
ing to appeal directly to the governments concerned. 

On one such occasion, at any rate, it is known that war 
was averted in consequence of its action. The republics of 
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Chile and Argentina were both vigorously preparing for war 
over a boundary question. ‘The former desired arbitration; 
the latter declined it. War was undoubtedly imminent. An 
address urging arbitration was sent to both governments. The 
appeal of the Society was successful, and in consequence of 
it (as we have been specially informed) the matter was sub- 
mitted to arbitration, the late Queen Victoria being appointed 
umpire. 

“In the Anglo-American Arbitration Treaty matter this 
Society has been very active; it circulated petitions, organized 
imeetings and secured a memorial with the names of over 60,000 
influential persons in favor of the Permanent Treaty with 
America.” 

Referring to this, Dr. Darby expressed the regret of the 
English people that this treaty was not, as yet, an accom- 
plished fact, and the conviction that it would yet be such. 

“But it takes money to do all this.” 

“Certainly, a great deal; and it all comes in by voluntary 
contributions. We have the usual plans of life members at five 
guineas each, but our work is carried on by the gifts of the 
people.” 

“Has this war affected your income?” 

“Yes, in that there have been voluntary additions, the 
necessity of our work appearing in the light of the horrors 
of the war.” 

“What of this war?” 

“Well, the Society is not concerned with its political aspect; 
it is not a question whether Briton or Boer are in the right; 
warfare is wrong.” 

“Have you any message for America?” 

“Really, you seem to be so far ahead of us, so in love 
with peace and freedom from militarism that we rather look 
to you for messages. However, it does seem that the United 
States has nothing to be proud of in the Philippine campaign.” 

Whatever may be the sentiments of the English people on 
the general principles of peace it is certain that they believe 
heartily and universally that the United States and Great 
jritain are on a firm and unshakable “peace footing.” In any 
audience, even in a church, the people give hearty applause to 
the expression of this thought and they grow enthusiastic over 
the picture of the two peoples who have buried their feuds 
and bound their friendship forever, and over the prophecy of 
the day when the Almighty shall tie the marriage bond and 
the oceans shall be the ring at the wedding of the Star- 
spangled Banner and the Union Jack. Surely this helps the 
coming of universal peace. 
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T may be that some enchus- LAUGHTER and LONG LIFE area of a city which can offer 


iastic and laborious Ger- 


man statistician has already aceumu- ceptance we find the world fairly full of — thirty 


a cheap suburban journey of 
miles an hour is a eirecle 


lated figures bearing upon the yues- cheerful people glad to see us. If we within a radius of thirty miles. And 


tion of length of life and its re- snarl at it and abuse it we may be sure 
lation to the enjoyment thereof, says of abuse in return. 
the London Lancet. If so, we are unac- worries of a morose person may very like- 


is it too much to expect that the 
available area for even the common daily 
tuilers of the great city of the year 2000, 


The discontented 











quainted with his results and yet have a 
very decided notion that people who en- 
joy life, cheerful people, are also those 
to whom longest life is given. Common- 
place though this sounds, there is no 
truth more commonly ignored in actual 
every-day existence. “Oh, yes, of course, 
worry shortens life and the contented 
people live to be old,” we are all ready 
to say, and yet how many people recog- 
nize the duty of cheerfulness? Most per- 
sons will declare that if a man is not 
naturally cheerful he cannot make him- 
self so. Yet this is far from being the 
ease, and there is many a man who is at 
present a weary burden to his relatives, 
miserable through the carking care of 
some bodily ailment, perhaps, or some 
worldly misfortune, who, if he had grown 
up into the idea that to be cheerful under 
all circumstance was one of the first du- 
ties of life, might still see a pleasant 
enough world around him. Thackeray 
truly remarked that the world is for each 
of us much as we show ourselves to the 
world. If we face it with a cheery ac- 





ly shorten his days, and the general jus- 
tice of nature’s arrangement provides 
that his early departure should entail 
no long regrets. On the other hand, a 
man who can laugh keeps his health and 
his friends are glad to keep him. To the 
perfectly healthy laughter comes often. 
Too commonly, though, as childhood is 
left behind the habit fails, and a half- 
smile is the best that visits the thought- 
lined mouth of a modern man or woman. 
Let them never forget, moreover, and 
let it be a medical man’s practice to re- 
mind them that “a smile sits ever serene 
upon the face of Wisdom.” 


« 
\REA OF,FUTURE CITIES 


G. WELLS says in the Fortnightly 

Review that we are on the eve of 
a development of centrifugal possibilities. 
And since it has been shown that a city 
of pedestrians is inexorably limited by a 
radius of about four miles, and that a 
horse-using city may grow out to seven 
or eight, it follows that the available 


or earlier, will have a radius very much 
larger even than that? Now, a circle 
with a radius of thirty miles gives an 
area of over 2,800 square miles, which is 
almost a quarter that of Belgium. But 
thirty miles is only a very moderate esti- 
mate of speed, and it is possible that the 
available area for the social equivalent 
of the favored season-ticket-holder of 
today will have a radius of over 100 miles, 
and be almost equal to the area of Ire- 
land. The radius that will sweep the 
area available for such as now live in the 
outer suburbs will include a still vaster 
area. Indeed, it is not too much to say 
that the London citizen:of the year 2000 
A. D. may have a choice of nearly all 
England and Wales south of Nottingham 
and east of Exeter as his suburb, and 
that the vast stretch of country from 
Washington to Albany will be all of it 
“available” to the active citizen of New 
York and Philadelphia before that date. 
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States. 

in the provinces of Batanzas and Tayabas in the island 
of Luzon, and other troops in the island of Samar, are en- 
gaged in hunting down, as fast as the rainy season and the 
nature of the country will permit, the two or three Filipino 
leaders who have not yet surrendered. Over most of the 
archipelago peace is established. Especially is this so in North- 
ern Luzon. With the quelling of the insurrection have disap- 
peared the ladrones, the “Tulisanes” of Spanish times, and 
life and property are far safer now than at any previous 
period in the history of these islands. The writer can now 
travel unarmed and alone through a country which was once 
a very nest of robbers. 

Dwelling in this peace are Filipinos, Chinese, Spanish 
mestizos, and Chinese mestizos. Outside of the large towns 
Spanish mestizos are not very numerous. Of the Chinese the 
greater number are also in the large cities,, but a few are 
found in almost every town in the islands. They are able to 
compete successfully with the Filipinos in every branch of 
labor and business. Since they intermarry with Filipino wom- 
en, usually some Chinese mestizos are found in each town. 

The Filipinos themselves may be classified according to 
their various dialects. The Tagalogs are the most advanced 
and have been the most difficult to subdue. Behind them 
come in order the Viscayans, Pampangans, Ilocanos, Pan- 
gasinans, and others. Between these Filipinos and the Chinese, 
and between the different tribes of Filipinos, peace has to be 
maintained. These people, if left to themselves, despite the 
real desire for progress which is evidenced by the thinking 
classes, would be the center of broils and dissensions, plots 
end counterplots. Even the best delight in trickery and fraud 
--in circumventing one another, and the worst, though ignor- 
ant, are adepts in subtility and cunning. These qualities, 
eminently inherent in the race, have been strengthened by 
the example of Spanish officials and ecclesiastics, and brought 
into play by persecution from the same sources. 

Between the different tribes a feeling much akin to enmity 
exists. Though a man may have intimate friends in a tribe 
other than his own, denunciation of one tribe by members of 
another is common. This people cannot yet be given a free 
hand. The problem for our government is to maintain the 
peace it has made. It is therefore probable that this country 
will be strongly garrisoned for many years to come, more to 
inspire respect for authority than to inflict punishment of 
any kind. 

To come to social conditions. Smoking is general, the 
cigaret prevailing over the cigar. Compared with the popula- 
tion, the ratio of drunkenness is small, although the use of 
aleohol, especially in the form of native “beno,” is common. 
Gambling is almost universal. It is the complaint of many 
a poor Filipino that those who should know better care for 
little else than games, of one kind or another. Many pueblos 
have been created municipalities. They have their own presi- 
dent, secretary, treasurer, their police force, and what corres- 
ponds to a town council. These officials and councilors are 
known as ‘ilustrados.” They generally own the land, but let 
it out to tenants. Their leisure gives them ample opportunity 
to gratify their passion for play. In the cock-pits rich and 
poor come together, especially on Sunday afternoons and the 
numerous feast days. The yelling on such occasions is equal 
to that of a crowd at a baseball game. 


Very little fighting is being done. 


CATTERED over the Philippines is the army of the United 
S Some troops 

















This vice of gambling has been fostered by the Roman 
Catholic church. It is indeed a wonder, and it strengthens 
one’s faith in human nature, to find the Filipinos as good as 
they are after the centuries of misgovernment through which 
they have passed. It is no uncommon thing to hear of priests 
losing or winning five hundred dollars a night at cards. 

The past abuses of the friars are well known, and no one 
is louder in denouncing the friars than the Filipino himself. 
The fight made against their return, however, is a political 
one. It is a safe and paying course for some papers to 
attack the monks, but I have yet to ascertain that one has 
dared to attack the church. To the average man of this 
country, God is litle known. Substitute after substitute is 
placed between him and his Maker, until, if he has any idea 
of the latter at all, it must be that God is a mere figurehead, 
all His power having been delegated to unworthy men, or that 
He is a merchant making traffic of salvation. 

The influence of the friars, though curtailed, has not 
passed away. From Manila they are able to pay their secret 
agents in the country. They are waiting, ready, even at the 
peril of their lives, to go back to their convents and share 
the rich revenues of the church. There is a society of Filipi- 
nos still existing whose members are known as “Guardias de 
Honor.” Its headquarters are in the province of Pangasinan, 
the most fanatically Romanist of all the provinces of Northern 
Luzon. The members, for the most part very ignorant, rally 
round their priests today as they did around the friars in the 
revolution, and by their priests they could easily be per- 
suaded to aid the friars again. 

For these diseased social and religious conditions what 
are the remedies? The army is not one of them, except in so 
far as it is necessary to maintain peace. From the soldier’s 
vices, swearing, drinking, gambling, and libertinism, the Fili- 
pino can derive nothing but deeper degradation. An example 
of what these people get from the average soldier may be 
seen in the fact that little children, in order to show their 
knowledge of English, sometimes accost me with a _ well- 
It is the first English they learn. 

The introduction of clubs is not a remedy. This has been 
done by some army officers. But in their very nature these 
clubs are exclusive, and if they had any permanently good 
effect, the benefit would be only to the few. To say the least, 
however, these clubs are places where vice is clothed with 
respectability. 

What are the benefits to be derived from the public schools 
established by the government? These are worthy of consid- 
eration. The Filipino has a sincere desire to learn. He can 
nearly always read in his own language, although he has had 
aecess to few books except the catechism of his church. Very 
often he can read a little Spanish. Now his self-respect and 
the hope of a better livelihood prompt him to acquire English. 
Let us hope that the use of this one language by all will break 
down class and tribal distinctions. But that will not go to the 
root of the matter. That root lies in the religious error in 
which the people is steeped. And it goes without saying that 
a child may attend cur public schools and yet remain a Rom- 
anist. Indeed, our public schools are not supposed to make 
converts. 

What of the Filipino’s desire for literature? Here, indeed. 
is a remedy of which the Evangelical churches and the Bible 
societies are rapidly availing themselves. Thousands and 
thousands of gospels in the native dialects and many Spanish 


rounded oath. 
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tracts and Bibles have been sold in the short time since the 
American occupation. This manifest desire for literature must 
be made use of to the greatest extent possible. So far, the 
Scriptures and evangelical works in the native language take 
the lead of any bad books. In the large cities there may be 
some low native literature, but happily in the country none of 
it is found. Simple sermons showing the beauty of the 
Savior’s life and the simplicity of the way of salvation and 
giving a true conception of God; pure stories breathing the 
atmosphere of this country, while showing the dignity and 
worth of a true Christian; in these will be found a most 
powerful remedy for the existing social evils and religious 
errors. 

But above all is that example which shall lead this people 
to forsake a nominal for an experimental religion. The exam- 
ple of the priests whose duty it was to lead these people in 
right living has too often been deteriorating instead of up- 
lifting. The weakness of our army, also, lies in its evil ex- 
ample. What will be the power for good or for ill of our public 
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schools? The good or evil example of our teachers. The same 
thing may be said of our officials. Already there is too much 
bowing of the knee to Baal. 

With increased possessions comes increased responsibility 
as well as larger opportunity. The advantages of our form 
of civilization must be made apparent to our new countrymen 
and this can only be done by right living and right dealing 
The vices that they already have should not be augumented 
by those which the Anglo-Saxon has too often brought in his 
wake and which have ere now been the ruin of nations of legs 
virility and strength of resistance than our strenuous race. 

Jt is an old story: the power of example. Those who do 
not know Christ, do not lay it much to heart. But God so loved 
and Christ so lived. And where would the world be today but 
for the power of that divine example? Be it ours as a nation, 
be it ours as Christians, to be obedient to the heavenly vision 
so that from us the vision may be caught. The Filipino has 
not seen Jesus. Be it ours to show him the “beauty of holi- 
ness,” the glory of the word. 


HIGHER EDUCATION IN THE UNITED STATES 


N this latter-day eagerness for supremacy in the markets 
I of the world, it is often charged that, in this country 
at least, education and the intellectual pursuits which go to 
make up the higher culture are sacrificed 10 purely utilitarian 
considerations—in other words, seeking after gain. That this 
is not the case may be proved by an appeal to the following 
educational statistics quoted by the Scientific American: There 
were, during the scholastic year 1898-99, some 147,164 young 
men and women pursuing undergraduate and graduate courses 
at our universities, colleges and schools of technology. Of 
this number only 43,913 were enrolled as professional students 
in law, medicine and theology, leaving 103,251 pursuing studies 
in the libera) arts and applied sciences. In 1880 the number 
of students was 119,340, and in 1890, 118,581, so that the edu- 
cational advantages and the number of those who embrace 
them is on the increase, being in direct ratio to the upward 
trend in our national wealth. 

To provide proper educational facilities was one of the 
first matters which engaged the attention of the founders of 
our country. Each of the colonies established in the seven- 
teenth century took measures, more or less effective, to pro- 
vide schools for the children. The Dutch West Indies company 
in 1621 charged its colonies to maintain a clergyman and a 
schoolmaster. There were private schools in the Virginia col- 
ony at an early date, and most of the wealthy planters em- 
ployed tutors in their families. ‘The Governor of the Con- 
necticut colony reported that one-fourth of the annual reve- 
nue of his colony was expended in maintaining free schools for 
the education of the children. Boston had schools as early 
as 1635, and they were also established in Rhode Island in 
1650. With the growth of cities there began the improvement 
of the schools, the separation of the children into grades, 
educating primary children of the first year in one class and 
those of the second year in another class. Facilities for high- 
Harvard was founded in 1636; 
William and Mary College in 16€0: Yale in 1701; Princeton Uni- 


er education were not wanting. 


versity, then known as the College of New Jersey, in 1746; the 
University cf Pennsylvania in 1751; 
1754; University in 1764: Dartmouth 
Others followed, so that by the vear 
in the United States—8 cf them 
6 in the Middle and 10 in the Southern States. 
early legislators, Washington, and Adams, all 
used their influence to forward the cause of education, 
particularly of The government 
institutions in although the 
money which is appropriated is 


Columbia University in 
1769. 


1800 there were 24 colleges 


Brown College in 


in the New England States, 
States, The 


Madison John 


and 


hither education. assists 


various ways, actual amount of 


small and most of it goes to 
agricultural colleges. Still, however, it has made large grants 
of land from time to time. averegatine in all 13.000,000 aeres. 
A new seat of learnine. to be calle 
Institution. has reeently heen memorial 
Washircton increase, in the ecanital of the 
country, opportunities for higher education as reeommended 
by our first President in his 


d the Washington Memorial 
organized. beth as a 


to George and to 


various annual messages to Con- 


gress, and to facilitate the utilization of the scientific and 
other resources of the eovernment for the purposes of re- 
search and hicher edueatinon. 

Today there rre 629 universities and colleges in the 


United States. The total value cf the property possessed by 
institutions for higher education amounts to $342,888,361, a 
gain of about $51,000,000 over the amount for the preceding 
year, 1897-1898. The endowment fund amounts to $154,120, 
590, and the remainder represents the value of grounds, build- 
ings, machinery, apparatus, libraries, ete., used for instruction 
and research. The total income for the year, excluding bene- 
factions, amounted to $27,739,154 derived from the following 

and other fees, $10,924,415; endowment 
state and municipal appropriations, $4,287,- 
102; the United States Government, $3,276,731, and from other 


~~ 


sources, $2,577,517. 


sources: Tuition 


funds, $6,673,389; 


The value of gifts and bequests during the 
year 1898-1899 amounted to $21,925,436. The amounts reported 
by some of the institutions are as follows: University of 
California, $757,000; Leland Stanford Junior, University, $11,- 
600,000; University of Chicago, $786,624; Harvard University, 
$1,544,330; Columbia University, $518,667; University of Penn- 
sylvania, $510,658; Armour Institute of Technology, $750,000. 

From these figures it will be seen that our plant for edu- 
cational purposes is of enormous value and its efficiency is 
all that could be asked for. In reality some $2,500 is invested 
for each student who is now enjoying the advantages of 
any of the institutions of learning, and the work of the grad- 
uates of the last two generations shows that our money has 
heen put out at compound interest. 

It must not be supposed that all the students, however, 
are devoting their energies to the very serious problem of fit- 
ting themselves for their life work. On the contrary, the 
majority are pursuing courses which will not materially assist 
them to earn a living, but which have, of course, an important 
bearing as regards culture on their future lives. Classical 
far the greater number of students: 35.595 
students out of the 147,164 were pursuing such courses, while 
21,860 were taking the general culture courses, 9,858 took gen- 
eral 2,593 


courses claim by 


science corses, received instruction in agriculture, 


4.376 were taking courses in mechanical engineering, 2.550 in 
civil engineering; 1,032 
studerts were studying mining engineering, 627 architecture. 


o0L pedagogy, 


engineering, and 2,320 in electrical 
and 6,698 were taking business courses. 


hold 


degrees 


Approximately the same figures degrees are 
during 
10,794 being conferred on 

The degree of Bachelor 
1,950 women; then came 
Bachelor of Seience, with 2.410 men and 500 women. The Mas- 
ter of Arts degree came next, with 1,046 men and 197 women. 
The degree of Doctor of Philosophy was conferred on 299 
men and 26 women. 


when 


considered. Thus the number of 


the yvear for work done was 15.087 


conferred 
men and 4,293 on women, as follows: 


of Arts led, with 4.910 men and 


Thirty-eight different varieties of degrees 
were conferred, and in some eases only one candidate received 
a degree, Musical Doctor, for example. Seven hundred and 
thirty-five honorary degrees were conferred. 

The ratio ef students to populstior is an interesting study. 
Tn 1872 the number of students to each 1,000,000 persons was 
RTOS in 1890 to 850, in 1893 it had 
1899 the number was 1,196. These 
the inereased prosperitv of the country 


in 1880 it had increased to 770, 


inereased to 1.037. 
that 


while in 
fonres show 
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a very direct effect upon education. splendid gifts having 
nse of eduention in the last ten vears. 


been made to the en 
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URING Stanley’s second journey in Africa, he heard from 
D the Congo dwarfs that a strange, striped animal, neither 
an antelope nor a zebra, and as large as a horse, lived in the 
great forests in Central Africa, near the Semliki River, which 
joins Lakes Albert Edward and Albert: Nyanza and forms at 
that point the boundary between British East Africa (Uganda) 
and the Congo Free State. 

The existence of anything like a horse or ass—animals so 
partial to treeless. grassy plains—in the depths of the might- 
iest forest of the world seemed so strange that Sir Harry H. 
Johnston, British Special Commissioner for Uganda, set out 
to discover the strange beast. 

In the Lelgian territory, on the west side of the Semliki 
River, the Belgian authorities told him they knew the animal 
well, having frequently seen its dead body brought in by the 
natives for eating. 

Provided with guides, and accompanied by a naturalist, 
Mr. Daggett, Sir Harry Johnston plunged into the deptns of 
the dense Congo forest. 
They discovered the track 
of the animal, but were 
forced to retire by the 
malarious damp heat and 
atmosphere of the forest 
without seeing the ani- 
mal itself. 

Later, Sir Harry ob- 
tained a complete skin 
and two skulls of the an- 
imal from Mr. Karl 
Eriksson, a Swedish offi- 
cer in the service of the 
Congo Free State, who 
had obtained from a na- 
tive soldier the body of 
a recently killed Okapi. 
These he sent to the 
British Museum, which 
had the skin mounted. 
He thus obtained data of 
the strange new beast, 








ticck tuft. The hind quarters, hind and fore legs are either 
snowy white or pale cream color, touched here and there with 
orange. They are boldly marked, however, with purple-black 
stripes and splodges, which give that zebra-like appearance 
to the limbs of the Okapi that caused the first imperfect ac- 
count of it to indicate the discovery of a new striped horse. 
The soft parts of the animal being as yet unknown, it cannot 
be stated positively that the Okapi possesses a prehensile 
tongue like the giraffe, but the long and flexible lips would 
seem to atone for the very weak front teeth. It is probably 
by the lips and tongue that the creature gathers the leaves on 
which it feeds, for according to the accounts of the natives 
it lives entirely on foliage and small twigs. Like all living 
ruminants (except the camel), it has no front teeth in the up- 
wr jaw. The molars are very like those of the giraffe. 

So far as is yet known, the existing range of the Okapi is 
confined to the northern part of the Congo forest, near the 
Semliki River. ‘The Okapi is found in the little territory of 
Bboga, which is an out- 
lving portion of She 
Ugan Protectorate. It is 
also found in the adjoin- 
ing territory of the Congo 
Free State. This same 
forest, Johnston believes, 
conceals other wonders 
Okapi, not 
yet brought to light, in- 
cluding enormous § goril- 


besides the 


las. Photographs of 
these huge apes have 


been taken dead 
animals which have been 
killed by the natives and 
brought in to the Bel- 


from 


gians. <A careful search 
might reveal several 
other strange additions 


to the world’s mammal- 
ian fauna. 





which he deseribed for 
McClure’s Magazine. 

The size of the Okapi is that of a large stag. It stands 
relatively higher in the legs than any member of the ox tribe: 
otherwise its size is similar to that of an ox. Like the viral! 
this creature has only two hoofs, and no remains whatever of 
the other digits, which are represented in the deer, oxen, and 
in most antelopes by the two little “false hoofs’ 
of the third and fourth toes. 


on either side 


cheeks 


The coloration of the Okapi is extraordinary. The 


contrasting abruptly with the 
dark-colored neck. 


The forehead is a deep red chestnut: t 
large brond ears are of the same tint, fringed, however, with 
jet black. The forehead ranges between vinous red and black 
in tint, and a black line follows the bridge oz the nose down to 
the nostrils. The muzzle is sepia colored, buce there is a faint 
rim or mustache of reddish-vellow hair round the 


he upper lip. 
‘The neck, shouiders, barrel, and back, range in tone from sepia 
and jet black to vinous red. The belly is blackish. except just 


under the knees. The tail is bright chestnut red, with a small 


} 
ce skull 


The Okapi bears on its 
remains of three 
horn-cores onee no doubt 


as prominent as these in the existing giraffes. The process of 
degeneration, however, has set in, and in the living Okapi 
ithe horn-cores have been worn down to two small 
snobs on the head, covered outwardly with little twists 
of hair, and o1 ‘ss Conspicuous knob or bump just between 
the eves. Though the Okapi bears certain superficial resem- 
blances to the ancient Helladotherium, it is probable, on the 
Whole, that it comes nearest in relationship to the giraffe. 


feing, how ficiently different from both, it has been 


fessor Ray Lankester of the British Museum 
a separate genus, to which he has given the name Ocapia. 


' 4 
The group « 


constituted bv ir 


ruminants to which the Ocapia belongs in- 
cludes at the present day the giraffe and possibly the prong- 
buck of North America. 

Sir Harry Johnsion thinks there are probably from two to 
hree thousand Okapi in the primeval forest on the Semliki 
River, 
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HE London Spectator in a thoughtful estimate of Mr. 
Roosevelt’s character, surprises many..of its readers, 
both English ,and“American, by saying that President Roose- 
velt is an old-fashioned American. That “though in so many 
ways a typical, modern man, he ‘is at heart. and in essentials 
far nearer the old type of American statesman than the major- 
ity of the men who have presided over America during the 
last sixty years. Mr. Lincoln was a man of genius, and so an 
exception to every rule—as much an exception among Presi- 
dents as Alfred, with whom he has many points of resemblance, 
was among Kings—but, save for Mr. Lineoln and General 
Grant, the modern Presidents have not been men of mark. 
They have been sound and excellent constitutional monarchs, 
but not leaders and rulers of men. Mr. Roosevelt is far more 
like the men of the first three decades of the republic than 
the convention made Presidents of modern. times. When we 
say he is an old-fashioned American we mean that he belongs 
to that strong, vigorous, authoritative type which has always 
been apparent enough in business and in private life, though 
of late it has been somewhat submerged in politics. The late 
Lord Sherbrooke declared that what he liked about one of his 
colleagues-—Lord Hartington—was his ‘“you-be-damnedness.” 
“That same quality of downrightness, fearlessness and 
determination is to be found in Mr. Roosevelt.. He is essential- 
ly one of those men who know exactly what they want, and 
mean to get it. But together with this intensity and keen- 
ness the new President is a man of moderation. Those who 
can recall the last message sent by him to the Legislature of 
the State of New York while Governor may remember how 
essentially moderate was its general tone. Especially is this 
moderation of tone to be seen in all his expressions of opin- 
ion on such home questions as those of the trusts, temperance 
legislation and the tariff. He has always held in regard to the 
trusts that the capitalists have done a great deal of good in 


CANALS THAT WILL 


ANALS for irrigation and navigation are as old as the 
? oldest civilization of which we have any knowledge, and 
so long, at any rate, as ships plow the seas, or until aerial 
navigation revolutionizes all present means of transport, ca- 
nals will never become altogether obsolete, and many of them, 
joining as they do one twin sea to another, will always be 
of vital importance, particularly to maritime countries. 

Of the canals that have been cut, the most notable exam- 
ples are the Suez Canal, between the Mediterranean and the 
Red seas, in the old world. and the Sault Ste. Marie, between 
Lakes Superior and Huron in the new. 

Some natural channels, such as the Casiquiare, one of sev- 
eral branches which unite the Orinoco with the Rio-Negro, a 
tribatary of the Amazon, are ready-made canals. Others, like 
the Lukuga, which discharges into Lake Lanji (an expansion of 
the Upper Congo) the overflow from Lake Tanganyika, are 
intermittent. 

Of canals yet to be cut or completed, probably the most 
important are the Panama and the Nicaragua canals, both 
across the narrow neck of land which unites the two great 
western continents. 

Of the Panama Canal, which has financially proved so 
disastrous to thousands of thrifty Frenchmen, about two- 
fifths are finished, and the rest will be completed doubtless 
by English energy and capital. The Nicaragua Canal is, for 
the most part, ready made—of a total length of about 170 
miles. Not more than thirty miles will have to be excavated. 
It will extend from Greytown, at the mouth of the San Juan 
River, on the Atlantic side, to Brito, on the Pacific coast, and 
will have six locks—three at the eastern and three at the 
western divide. 

The United States has got what may be termed an exclus- 


An ENGLISH VIEW of the PRESIDENT 
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organizing industry, and that they must not be treated as 
enemies of the nation. At the same time, however, they are 
to be carefully watched and kept within reasonable bounds, 
In regard to temperance and philanthropic legislation general- 
ly Mr. Roosevelt has, again, always maintained the position 
of the via media. Apparently it is the same with the question 
of protection. Mr. Roosevelt, though he has never put forward 
free trade as an ideal and has always upheld the existing 
fiscal system, has never been a protection-at-any-price man. 
Even in the case of imperialism and a vigorous foreign policy, 
Mr. Roosevelt has never gone to extremes, and has frequently 
denounced the recklessness of the more violent jingoes. 

“In truth, there is a great deal of the old Whig moderation 
—we use the term rather in the English than the American 
sense—about Mr. Roosevelt. That is the spirit which dislikes 
extremes in all cases, which is against pushing even a good 
principle or a good policy too far, and is in favor of keeping 
all things within the bounds of common sense. But this spirit 
is a very different one from that of the opportunist or the man 
of perennial compromise. The true Whig when he has dis- 
covered what he believes to be the path of moderation in any 
question will stick to it through thick and thin. His views 
may be “central,” but they are none the less tenaciously held, 
and history has shown again and again that the Whig temper- 
ament may be both authoritative and uncompromising in ac- 
Lord Palmerston was a good example of the authorita- 
tive Whig, and, unless we are mistaken, Mr. Roosevelt. will 
show in a good many ways a striking resemblance to Lord 
Palmerston. Of course, no two men are ever quite alike, but 
impulsiveness combined with an abstract moderation of view, 


tion. 


and authoritativeness coupled with a strict recognition of law 
and constitutional right, undoubtedly belong to both charac- 
ters.” 


CHANGE WORLD MAP 


ive option on this yet-to-be-cut interoceanic water way, and 
has warned the world that its banks will be regarded as vir- 
tually a part of its ocean line and an extension of its frontier. 

A “short cut” Isthmus of Krah would enable 
vessels to pass directly from the Indian Ocean to the Gulf 
of Siam and the China seas, and thus save the long passage 
through the Straits of Malacca and round Singapore. Some 
enterprising American capitalists propose to cut a canal right 
across the narrowest part of Florida. 

The Japanese, prompted by naval exigencies, are about to 
cut a sea-to-sea canal, so that their smaller vessels can pass 
quickly from the Pacific to the Sea of Japan and vice versa, 
Russia, by her new Black Sea and Baltie Ship Canal, will con- 
nect her naval port of Nicolaieff in the south with the arsenal 
of Libau in the north, and this canal will also, no doubt, be of 
considerable commercial utility. 

The 
“ports de mer, 
shape of a 


across the 


Belgians are making both Brussels and Bruges 
while the French have a big project in the 
ship canal right across France, wide and deep 
enough for the largest battle ships to pass from the Mediter- 
ranean into the channel without running the risk of becoming 
targets for the monster 100-ton guns at Gibraltar. Germany 
already has a water way from the Elbe to Kiel Bay, by which 
she can withdraw to re-enforce her North Sea or Baltic fleets 
without rounding the Skaw. Canada is now completing her 
magnificent canal system so that vessels may pass from end 


‘o end of the great lakes through British waters. Chicago 


” 


is making a huge drainage canal at a cost of $30,000,000. 

The Suez Canal cost $100,000,000, the Manchester Ship Canal 
$90,000,000, the North Sea Canal $37,500,000, the North Holland 
and the Corinth canals $15,000,000 each, while the partly com- 
pleted Panama Canal has swallowed up over $250,000,000. 
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TEMPERATE, sympathetic and eloquent speech was 

that made by Senator Jonathan P. Dolliver of lowa at 

the Memorial meeting to honor our late President, 
held at the Chicago Coliseum. 

Senator Dolliver, who gave McKinley the title of “The 
Advance Agent of Prosperity,” said: 

“Three days ago, near the house in which he lived, with a 
multitude which no man could number, I stood by the grave 
of William MeKinley, and, while among so many voices T would 
prefer to remain silent, yet [ am graicfu! for the opportunity 
to join you in this memor- 





The NOTABLE SPEECH of the MONTH 














ne fact that in his l.fe, as well as in his death, he represented 
Ainerican manhood at its best. 

“T have studied with some degree of care such literature 
us the working creed of anarchy has given to the modern 
world, and in all the high places of the earth it could not have 
chosen a victim whose life among men made a more complete 
answer to its incoherent programme of envy and hatred and 
Without intending to do so, it has 
strengthened the whele framework of the social system, not 
only by sho wine its own face, but by lifting up before the 

eyes of all generations this 


idleness and crime. 





jal, and to speak a few 
words in reverent eulogy 
of the statesman and the 
man. 

“There will be opportun- 
ity enough to make inquiry 
into the causes of the 
enormous offense against 
mankind of which the Pres- 
ident of the United States 
was the victim. But it can- 
not be out of the way, even 
at such a time as this, to 
reccgnize that in the midst 
of modern society there 
are a thousand’ forces 
manifestly tending toward 
the moral degradation out 
of which, this wicked hand 
was raised to kill the chief 
magistrate of the Ameri- 
an people. 

“The government of the 
United States has given no 
attention, and the govern- 
ment of the several states 
but little, to the activity 
in many of our cities of 
of organizations, inconsid- 
erable in numbers, which 
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choice and master spirit 
of our times, simple and 
beautiful in his life, lofty 
and serene in death. 
“The creed of anarchy 
in common with all kin- 
dred schools of morbid so- 
cial science, teaches that 
only the children of the 
rich find their lives worth 
living under our institu- 
tions, and therefore in or- 
der to emancipate the 
poor, these institutions 
must be overthrown. The 
biography of William Mc- 
Kinley records the success- 
ful battle of at least one 
young man in the open 
arena of the world, and 
tells the story of his rise 
from the little schoolhouse, 
where he earned the money 
to complete his own edu- 
eation, to the highest civie 
distinetion known among 
men. One life like that 
put into the light of day, 
where the young men of 
America can see it, will do 








boldly profess to seek the 
destruction of all govern- 
ment and all law. Their 

creed is openly written in many languages, includin’ cur ow, 
and its devotees the world over do not try to conceal the sxtis- 
faction whieh they take in these deeds cf darkness. 

“The crime cf the 6th of September, though evidentiy com- 
mitted under the influence if not the direction of others, easily 
baffles the Gourts, because, being without the common motives 
ef murder, it leaves no tracks distinet enough to be followed, 
and for that, reason escapes through the very tenderness of 
our system of jurisprudence toward persons accused on sus- 
picicns, however grave. 

“A government like ours is always slow to move and often 
awkward in its motions, but it can be trusted to find effective 
remedies for conditions like these, at least after they become 
intolerable. But these remedies, in order to be effective, must 
not invade the sense of justice which is universal, for the 
traditions of civil liberty which we have inherited from our 
fathers. 

“The bill of rights, written in the English language, stands 
for too many centuries of sacrifice, too many battlefields sanc- 
tified by blood, too many hopes of mankind, reaching toward 
the ages to‘come, to be mutiliated in the least in order to 
meet the case of a handful of miscreants whose names nobody 
can pronounce. Whether the secret of this ghastly atrocity 
rests in the keeping ef one man or many we may never know, 
but if the President was picked out by hidden councils for the 
fate which overtook him, there is a mournful satisfection in 


SENATOR JONATHAN P. LOLLIVER 


more for the welfare of 
society than all the pro- 
cessions that ever march- 
ed behind beer wagons through the streets of Chicago, 
carrying red flags, can ever do it harm. The creed of anarchy 
knows no country, feels in its withered, heart no pulse of 
patriotism, sees uncer no skies the beauty of any flag. 
“The creed of anarchy rebels against the state, and with 
finite folly proposes that every man should be a law unto 
himself. 
than the common levels cf crime, for without disdaining the 
weapons of the rufiian it does not hesitate to seek shelter 
urder the respectability that. belongs to the student and the 
re former. 


It is more mischievous because more pretentious 


“Tt ought not to be forgotten that these conspirators, 
working. out their nefarious plans in secret, in the dens and 
coves of the earth, enjoy an unconscious co-operation and 
side-partnership with every lawless influence which is abroad 
in,.the world. Legislaters. who betray the commonwealth, 
judges who, peiscn the fountains of justice, municipal author- 


ities which come to terms.with crime—all these are regular 


contributors 


the campaign fund of anarchy. 

“Neither individuals nor corporations nor mobs can take 
the law into their ewn hands without identifyine themselves 
with this more epen but hardly less odious attack upon the 
fortress of the social order. The words which came spontan- 
eously to the lips of William McKinley as he sank under the 
mortal wounds and saw the infuriated crowd pressing about 
} 


Us assailant cught to be repeated in the ears of the officers 
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of the peace from one end of the land to the other, in all the 
years that are to come—‘Let no one hurt him; let the law take 
its course.’ 

“The creed of anarchy teaches that popular government 
is a fraud and that enactments made by the people for them- 
selves are no more sacred than arbitrary decrees promulgated 
by tyrants and enforced by bayonets. Professor Ely, in his 
work on the labor movement, preserves this expression from 
the editorial page of the chief organ of anarchy in the United 
States: 

“*The Republican party is run by robbers and in the inter- 
est of robbery; the Democratic party is run by thieves and in 
the interest of thievery. Therefore vote no more.’ 

“Each proposition is an infamous lie. Yet nobody can 
deny that the sensational press of both parties had contribut- 
ed enough to the volume of current scandal and hearsay to 
make these infernal slanders acceptable to all enemies of the 
human, race. 

“Anarchy says ‘Vote no more.’ The example of William 
McKinley already has familiarized his countrymen with the 
higher ideals of civic duty which dedicate the heart and brain 
and conscience of America to an intelligent interest in public 
affairs. 

“The creed of anarchy despises the obligations of the mar- 
riage contract, impeaches the integrity of domestic life, enters 
into the homes of the people to pull down their altars and 
subject the family relation, which is the chief bond of society. 
to the caprices of loafer and libertine. 

“I count it of intimate value to every decent form of civil- 
ization that against this background of unworthy living, from 
the front porch of a little cottage covered with vines, yonder 
at Canton, the outline sketch of two lives has been thrown, 
so beautiful in their loyalty to one another that good men 
everywhere stand in silence before it, while the womanhood 
of the world, seeing the knightliness of love which alters not, 
draw near, from stations high and low, to salute the picture 
with the benediction of their tears. 

“No man who brings nothing with him except a blind faith 
in natural laws, which nobody made and nobody administers, 
will ever find a permanent discipleship in a world like this. 

“It may be an idle imagination, but as I have heard the 
prayers which have been offered and the sermons which have 
been preached about the dead body of William McKinley it has 
come to look more and more rational to me that if indeed his 
assassination was an incident of the standing challenge of 
atheism against the peace and order of society, it could not, 
now that Gladstone is no more, have chosen a sacrifice more 
fit to illustrate the nobility of human character, nurtured 
in the fear of God and brought up from infancy in the law of 
Christ. ‘The new national hymn which came to the hearts of 
the American people from the chamber where the good man 
died instantly brought to my mind lines which I heard him 
utter twenty vears ago in a political speech, in referring to the 
enlistment of the Union army: 

**How near to grandeur is our dust, How close to God is man; 
Wheu duty whispers low, thou must! the youth replies I can. 

“A long acquaintance with the late President, in the inti- 
macy of a personal friendship which ended only with his life, 
saves me from that error of judgment which in some quarters 
underrated his abilities and underestimated the value of his 
public services; but, standing here, before yet the flowers have 
withered which cast their faded beauty upon his grave, I de- 
clare my solemn belief that no achievement of his great career, 
no triumph of his epoch-making record at our capital, will 
weigh so much for the welfare of the world as the everlasting 
ministry of the stainless life which he lived in the faith of the 
mother who taught him first to repeat the words of the Mas- 
ter, ‘Thy will be done.’ 

“You have read the masterpiece of prose fiction, how 
Jean Valjean, an outcast from the faces of men and the ken- 
nels of dogs, came one night to the house of the Christian 
bishop, not a mere titled official of the church, but a man into 
whose face when he was asleep came the divine light of a 
pure heart. ‘Monsieur Cure,’ said the man, ‘you do not des- 
pise me; you open your house for me; you light your candles 
for me, yet I have not concealed from you my name or where 
I came from and how miserable I am.’ ‘Sir,’ said the bishop, 
‘this is not my house, it is the house of Christ. It asks no man 
whether he has a name, but whether he has an affliction. Be- 
sides, before you told me your name I knew it.’ ‘What,’ 
answered the man, ‘you knew my name?’ ‘Yes,’ answered the 
bishop, ‘your name is “My Brother.’ 





“The other day, after the cortege had passed, after the 
vast procession with its pomp and ceremony had gone its way 
and the night was coming down, I thought I would go bac, 
by myself to the place where they had laid him and look at 
the flowers, which not only hid the tomb, but illuminated the 
whole landscape around it; and as I stood there in the twilight 
and the siadows fell heavier about me, there kept running 
through my mind a quaint old saying out of the Hebrew 
Scriptures, which I had never understood before: ‘Surely 
the wrath of man shall praise Thee; the remainder of wrath 
shalt Thou restrain,’ and I could not help wondering if the 
day is drawing near when this distracted world shall know 
and, what is better, shall feel within itself, in its literature, 
in its laws, in its politics, in its investment of its capital, 
in the performance of its daily labor, in the triumphs of its 
learning, in the progress of the arts which nave been touched 
by the white fingers of its genius, that the earth upon which 
we waik, once pressed by the weary feet of the workingman 
of Nazareth, is atter all only the house of Christ, and every 
man’s name ‘My Brother.’ ” 


<——> 


BERGEN’S BIG FIRE 


_Gapoeat the second largest city of Norway, was partly 

destroyed by fire within the past month. It being one of 
the oldest and most interesting towns of north Europe, the 
calamity that has destroyed some millions of dollars worth of 
property will be widely regretted. 

The fact that Bergen is one of the wettest towns in the 
world did not save it from the great disaster. The westerly 
winds almost incessantly drive in the mists and rain from the 
Atlantic, and the moisture being condensed on the high walls 
of the fjord in which Bergen stands on the southwest coast, 
there is an unusually large amount of precipitation, the rain- 
fall being about seventy-one inches a year. 

Everybody is probably surprised when he hears that the 
healthful country of Norway is one of the regions in which 
the frightful disease of leprosy still lingers. It is a relic, in 
that far northern country, of the Middle Ages. Practically all 
the persons, about 2,000 in number, who are tainted with the 
virus of leprosy, live in the neighborhood of Bergen. When 
their forefathers were attacked with the disease, Bergen was 
the only centre of population on the west coast and the disease 
has been confined ever since to the region immediately around 
it. The evil apparently originated from an almost exclusive 
diet of fish. Under modern methods of treating leprosy the 
number of victims is gradually decreasing. 

Bergen, from the oldest times, has been the chief place 
in north Europe for the fishing trade. The time was when 
the great catch of cod and herring along the coast north of 
Bergen was all brought to that town to be cured. It has 
largely lost this business since the development of a consider- 
able number of important towns further north where most 
of the fish caught among the Lofoten Islands and other coast 
districts are now cured; but the larger part of the catch is 
brought to Bergen to be sent to the various importing coun- 
tries. In March next about 40,000 men and 7,000 boats will, 
as usual, be at work on the Lofoten fishing grounds alone. 
Four-fifths of all the fish that Norway catches is sent to the 
large fish-eating countries of Europe and the larger part of 
the trade is centered in Bergen. So 1u is a very busy commer- 
cial town though it has behind it no hinterland of industrial 
importance, for the mountains that hem it in are almost unin- 
habited. 

Nearly all the Norwegian steamships that come to New 
York are owned in Bergen, for no other port of the country 
has so large a tonnage of sea-going vessels. It is well-known 
that Norway, having many ships and not very much commerce, 
sends a great many vessels to other countries to help carry 
their commodities ana thus the shipping of Bergen is repre- 
sented in many foreign ports. 

To illustrate the antiquity of the town it may be mention- 
ed that before Columbus discovered America, Bergen’s skip- 
pers long had the exclusive right to visit the coasts of Green- 
land. That was when very few European countries knew that 
such a land existed. It is natural that such a town should 
have a considerable number of buildings that are interesting 
for their great age. It also has a famous museum where Dr. 


Nansen was engaged for some years before he left it to be- 
come famous as an Arctic explorer. 
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ELECTRICALLY OPERATED HIGHWAY BRIDGE ACROSS THE CHICAGO RIVER AT NORTH HALSTED STREET, CHICAGO. 


HE three-branched narrow Chicago River has complicated 
the subject of transportation much in Chicago. How- 
ever muddy that much maligned stream may be, it has 

been the making of Chicago, for as a port it is invaluable. 
Large sums have been spent on dredging and deepening the 
channel so that now the stream is navigable to vessels of from 
14 to 16 feet draught. The current also has been made swifter. 

To facilitate the passage of high-masted vessels, it was 
necessary to construct movable bridges such as would least im- 
pede the busy traffic of Uhicago’s overflowing business streets 

The essential requirements of a movable bridge are many 
in number; a fact which, of course, lends interest to the solu- 
tion of the engineering problems involved. In the first place, 
the bridge must be absolutely safe for all traffic crossing it and 
for traftic using the navigable gateway, and its mode of oper 
ation must be such as to cause the least possible delay both to 
the traffic crossing it and that using the waterway. Then there 
are other considerations, such as the desirability of providing 
the widest possible navigable channel, the non-encroachment 
on the dock space adjacent to the bridge, and, finally, the mat- 
ter of economy of operation. 

The rolling lift bridges which have been constructed dur- 
ing the past few years in Chicago and at other points in the 
United States constitute so distinct an advance over the iypes 
of movable structures heretofore utilized in spanning naviga- 
ble waterways as to have aroused deep interest abroad; and 
the favorable verdict upon their claims for the installation of 
similar bridges abroad is particularly significant in view of 
the fact that the most distinguished European engineers have 
for more than half a century wrestled with the problem of ac- 
commodating the highway traffic over congested waterways 
such as the Thames River. 

Waldon Fawcett traces in the Scientific American the evo- 
lution of movable bridges. The original bridges of interest 
from an engineering standpoint are what are known as the 
mediaeval pivot or trunnion bascule bridges, which were used 
to span the moats surrounding fortresses or castles and which, 
when closed, effectually shut off communication. These bridges 
either revolved upon hinge pivots or trunnions in a vertical 
direction or were counterbalanced on the principle of the see- 
saw. During the first hali of the century which has jus+ 
closed a number of pivot bascule bridges were built, the spans 
ranging from 20 to 5) feet. The year 1869 saw the completion 
at Copenhagen, Denmark, of the largest bascule bridge, which 
had a total width of 31 feet, consisted of two movable leaves 
operated by hydraulic power and gave a clear channel of nearlv 
57 feet. Some nine years later the honor of ranking as the 
largest bridge of this type passed to a structure erected at 
Rotterdam, Holland, which had a total width of 34 feet and 
gave a clear channel of over 75 feet. This continued to be the 
largest pivot bascule bridge until the erection of the Tower 
Bridge at London. 

The development of the pivot bascule bridge led directly 
up to the invention of the rolling lift bridge, the latter type 


having been devised just as the Tower Bridge at London was 
nearing completion. The famous London structure was com- 
menced in 1885 and completed in 1894. It provides a waterway 
200 feet in width, and cost, all told, more than $4,000,000. The 
advance-which has been made in movable bridges of late years 
could not, perhaps, be better illustrated than by comparing 
the Tower structure with a rolling lift bridge of even greater 
span at the entrance to the Grand Central Station at Chicago. 
The weight of the iron and steel in the London bridge is 
14,000 tons, while that in the Chicago bridge is but 2,250 tons, 
and the entire cost of the latter was $126,000, less than the 
cost of the operating machinery alone of the Tower Bridge. 

Only three types of movable bridges have been extens'vely 
used: First, the hinged, pivot, or trunnion bascule bridge; 
second, the rolling lift or bascule bridge, the newest type; 
anc, third, the swing bridge, commonly denominated “:!raw- 
bridge,” which has been in general use for years past by rail- 
1czvds all over the country. The invention of the rolling lift 
bridge grew out of the requirements of the Metropolitan West 
Side Elevated Railroad, which sought a way to carry the traffic 
of their four tracks across the Chicago River so as to enter the 
business center of Chicago. Various obstacles prevented the 
erection of a swing bridge and objections equally insurmount- 
able precluded the possibility of operating satisfactorily a 
rivot basecule bridge patterned after the Tower structure in 
London. When it became apparent that the problem was to 
| rove a grave one, William Scherzer set to work upon it. and 
ultimately evolved the idea of the present rolling lift bridge. 

‘he mode of operation of the rolling lift bridges is, as will 
be scen from the accompanying illustration, extremely simple. 
Upon the approach of a boat the bridge seemingly splits across 
the middle and each half rears itself upright on the bank on 
which its shore end is resting. The two great advantages 
c:aimed for the rolling bridges, aside from economic consider- 
ations, are found in the fact that since no center pier is neces- 
scry for the support of the structure, the entire navizable 
ciannel is available and is unobstructed for the passage of 
vessels, and in the form of construction which enables the roll- 
ing lift bridge to act as a barrier when opened for the passage 
of vessels, thus closing the roadway and preventing the acci- 
cents which have been caused in years past by trains running 
into open “draws.” 

One of the most recent demonstrations of the utility of 
the roiling lift type of bridge is found in the evidence that a 
number of contiguous railroad tracks may be carried across 
a waterway by the construction of single or double track 
bridges placed side by side. These bridges may be coupled 
together when it is desired to operate them as one bridge, 
o each bridge may be equipped so as to be operated separate- 
ly. The first six-track movable bridge ever constructed was 
completed in 1899 at the South Terminal station in Boston, 
the largest terminal station in the world. The Boston bridge 
consists of three double-track s"ans, which may be operated 
jointly or as one span. Still more remarkable is the cight- 
track bridge which has been but lately completed to form a 
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erossing® at Campbell Avenue, in Chicago, over the Chicago 
Drainage and Ship Canal, which is to form a connecting link in 
a mavigable waterway between the Great Lakes and the Gulf 
of Mexico. 

Electric power is used in the operation of. rolling .lift 
bridges, but the force, required is surprisingly light in view of 
the fact that the movable spans are perfectly counterbalanced 
and roll or rock with a minimum amount of friction. Trials 
have proved that less than twenty seconds is required for the 
complete operation of opening and closing the spans of one 
of the largest bridges. In the case of the large bridge at Bos- 
ton, previously mentioned, each double-track span is operated 
by means of a 50-horse-power electric motor, and the bridge 
is usually opened or closed in less than 30 seconds, including 
the time required for locking or unlocking 

A most interesting record is that of the Rush Street Bridge 
at Chicago, said to be the most active movable bridge in the 
world. During an average season of lake navigation com- 
prising a little over eight months this bridge is opened between 
10,000 and 11,000 times, or fully forty times every twenty-four 
hours. Yet the power expense for the operation of this bridge 
by electricity does not exceed 67 cents a day. Over another 
rolling lift bridge in Chicago the passage of trains aggregates 
1,200 daily. 

Probably the longest roller-lift bridge in the world is the 
new Chicago Terminal ‘Transfer railroad bridge, erected by 
the drainage district across the river between Taylor and 12th 
streets, which may be opened to travel almost any day. This 
bridge is of the Scherzer rolling-lift type, like that of the 
Metropolitan elevated bridge at Van Buren street. It is double 
tracked, and is what is called a “through bridge,” by which 
is meant that the tracks run between the trusses instead of 
over them, It contains 4,890,978 pounds of steel, and is 451 





feet in length, giving a clear passage in the river of 275 feet. 
Its cost was $500,000, and two years have been consumed in its 
construction. 

A novel plan*has been followed in order to make the rol- 
ling lift bridges more rapid in movement and to insure abso- 
lute safety of the working parts, even in the event of an acci- 
dent to the operating machinery. The movable leaves compris- 
ing a bridge are so counter-weighted that they are at rest when 
opened at an inclination of about 40 degrees instead of in the 
horizontal position which they occupy when closed. Thus, 
as soon as the locks are withdrawn the leaves will, without 
the application of any power whatever, roll back and upward 
and open a channel of sufficient width for the passage of ves- 
sels. 

The rolling htt bridge moves by means of a large circular 
wheel rocking upon a perfectly smooth and level track, and, 
in localities where the waterway to be crossed is comparatively 
narrow, bridges have been constructed with but a single leaf 
or span. It is claimed that one of these rolling lift bridges 
when open is more stable against wind pressure than the 
Eiffel Tower or the Park Row building in New York city. The 
engineers admit that larger stresses are safely carried by the 
substructures cf the Forth Bridge and the Brooklyn Bridge 
than will ever in all probability have to be carried by the 
substructure of the longest span rolling lift. bridge which is 
likely to be constructed, but they contend that were a span 
longer than either of the above required, sufficient substrue- 
ture, counterweight and machinery could be provided to open 
or close the span. With a view to developing the artistic and 
monumental possibilities of rolling lift bridges some very hand- 
some designs have lately been prepared. In such structures 
the counterweight and operating machinery will be ineclosed 
and protected by monumental masonry. 


The STUDY of INEBRIATES BY AUTOMATIC SCIENTISTS 








Rk. T. D. CROTHERS, an expert on 
D the subject of inebriety, has been 
experimenting with occasional tipplers 
and inebriates in different stages of de- 








is attached a thimble of leather, from which 
extends a cord attached to a little car rolling 
upon a brass track. The opposite end of the 
car holds another cord passing over a pulley 





velopment and has learned some inter- 


at the far end of the track and suspending 
a weight over the end of the table farthest 





esting facts about the effects of alcohol. 
The experiments have been made with 
machines so that he 
of applying the element to 
prove his case. A writer in The Washing- 
top Star throws 


cannot be accused 


personal 


light en his methods 
and explains results in these words: 

The new science of man-study is one in 
which man’s own observations is little trust- 
ed. Diagnoses are machine made. The new 
man-study laboratories fast being established 
all over the world, are equipped with scores 
of automatic, mechanical scientists who do 
the. work with an accuracy which defies hu- 
man competition. They feel the pulse, count 
the breathing, keep tally of the minutest 
trembling, gauge the acuteness of the senses 
and even time the brain’s action. They write 
their own records in.a hieroglyphical lan- 
guage of curves and angles, all their own. 
The tippler returning in the wee small hours 
of the early morn, to face his better three- 
quarters, may chance to conceal his true con- 
diton from her. But the automatic sc‘entists 
of the modern man-study laboratories are all- 
perceiving and cannot be fooled. 

The timing of the alcoholic brain and com- 
paring its speed with that of. sober-thinking 
organs ‘s an experiment now engaging the? 
attention of laboratory '* exper:menters 
throughout the world. Brain-timers, compris- 
ing stop-clocks, which measure time in thous- 
andths of a second, falling disks which give 
the mind a signal, and electric attachments 
which note the instant it is carried out, have 
been devised for making this test upon a 
solitary individual. The clock is set in mo- 
tion ty the signal and stopped by an elec- 
tric: key in the hand of the subject. These 
instruments have recently been applied to 
many men, first while the latter have.been 
perfectly sober, later while they have been 
under the influence of liquor. 

That srecd of thought 


minute doses of alcoho’, 


is slowed bv even 


> tab- 


is shows *y * 


ulated results of all repetitions of this ex- 
periment thus far recorded. One interesting 
fact developed in the tests is that the aver- 
age subject believes his brain has been work- 
ing more quickly under the influence of the 
aicohol, whereas the stop-clock emphatically 
declares that the speed of brain action has 
teen retarded. 

To test the influence of alcohol 
brain’s power of perception, laboratory 
are required to read through a small 
slit in a screen a continuous series of mean- 
ingiess syllables and indiscriminately selected 
short words upon a revolving drum behind th> 
slit. So far, the experiment indicates that 
even one ounce of alcohol will greatly reduce 
the perceptive powers. 

Pupils studied while under the influence of 
alcohol recently’ revealed some further inter- 
esting information concerning the effect of 
strong drink upon mind action. These tests 
—rather bold, to be sure—were made by Pro- 
fessor Krapelin of the University of Heidel- 
berg. Two and a half glasses of port wine 
were considered as a medium dose, the stu- 
cents being men. It is found that alcohol in- 
creases the speed of reading and accelerates 
learning. by heart, but paralyzes the mind’s 
power of associating ideas with words, of 
making mathematical calculations and of ap- 
preciating time. , 

The largest drink of alcohol which can be 
taken without appreciable effect upon the av- 
erage man is discovered, through these 
to be 7% grams, the amount contained 'n half 
a wine giass of port or one-fifth of a pint of 
ale. 

The effect ‘of alcohol upon muscular 
strength is being tested in various labora- 
tories by aid of an ingenious apparatus de- 
signed to tire a muscle and write upon paper 


upon the 
sub- 


jects 


tests, 


the speed with which fatigue .conquers its: 
The subject takes his seat at one, 


endurance. 
end ‘of a table and extends his arm through 
a ser'cus of chamois-padded vices or clamps, 
tirebt'y screwed together. To his m'ddle finger 


from the subject. Attached to the car is a 
long pointer which moves back and forth, at 
the same time scraping white lines upon a 
revolving cylinder, coated with sm»ked paper. 
The length and rapidity of the car’s move- 


ments, when it is pulled by the finger, are 
recorded in a worm-fence scrawl upon the 
smoked paper. When the angles of these 


‘tagged markings become wider the speed of 
the finger-movement is shown to be lessened. 
When the individual lines are seen to grow 
shorter the power of the finger to draw up 
the weight is known to be diminishing. 

First, while sober, and later while under 
the influence of alcohol, subjects are subject- 
ed to this test. It is being discovered that 
after a man has drunk from one-sixth to 
two-thirds of an ounce there is favorable ef- 
fect for about fifteen minutes. After this @ 
paralyzing effect sets in and the ability of the 
finger to lift the weight declines much more 
rapidly than when influenced by mere fatigue. 
Repetitions of the experiment while the sub- 
ject is not thus stimulated show that the 
total work obtained under the influence of the 
stimulant is less than that accomplished with- 
out it. 

That the hand-grip is influenced in the same 
manner by alcohol is being proved by aid of 
a little instrument closely related to the lift 
testers exhibited by fakirs at our county fairs 
and amusement resoris. The palm squeezes 
together two .bars in the handle of the. de- 
and whatever pressure is exerted is 
measured by a clock hand revolving upon & 
round dial graduated in ounces or kilograms. 
The whole device is now made of aluminum, 
and to offset any loss of energy due to main- 
taining the equilibrium of, the muscles, the 
arm is outstretched upon a table. Alcohol 
causes the strength of grip ‘to increase just 
after the drink has been swallowed; but this 
is, followed by a rapid decline. -The total of 


vice, 


the strength shown in an hour {s appreciably 
‘ess ‘n the stimulated than in the uns‘’mulat- 
ed subject. 
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NOTABLE ANARCHISTS and THEIR THEORIES 


By C. M. STEVANS 


LL understand what anarchy is to a fool or a madman, 
but what it means as an ideal to its doctrinaires is not 
so clear. Several world conventions of this creed have 

endeavored to formulate their beliefs, but they came to no 
agreement. Generally speaking, anarchy is defined by its ideal- 
ists as that blissful state of human life wherein each one fol- 
lows and fulfills all his desires without injury to himself or 
ethers, a condition of perfection which none but dreamers ex- 
pect to find this side the happy hunting grounds of a spirit 
world. 

It is usually very easy to construct a plausible theory on 
almost any subject, but no two theorists on anarchy have ever 
been known to agree on the exact plan by which absolute indi- 
yidual liberty, equality and comfort should be secured after 
government had been destroyed. 

They all claim, however, that government is absolutely in- 
adequate and ineffective to secure or afford in any degree 
anything approaching to individual liberty, that it is solely 
a priesthood of parasite officeholders. They instance the fact 
that government gives no protection whatever against destruc- 
tion of life or property by fire. Private companies give insur- 
ance, and, if allowed, these companies would hunt down and 
punish incendaries more surely and severely than the govern- 
ment. They claim that private enterprise would thus make 
life and property more secure than it would be possible to 
have it any other way, and, without the machinery of govern- 
ment distinctions and privileges, there would be less fear of 
benefiting others without pay. ‘Therefore, there would be more 
good-will and generosity prevailing everywhere and nothing 
would retard the natural course of human evolution toward 
a glorious millenium of harmony and peace. 


Proudhon, a Frenchman, born in 1809, was the first. to 
mould anarchy into a tangible idea. The gist of his volumin- 
ous writings can be condensed into his one famous phrase, 
“Property is theft.” From that moment anarchy had a ful- 
crum of thought. The author of this revolutionary phrase was 
inordinately proud of it, but it was soon put to such destruc- 
tive use that he became alarmed and hastened to explain that 
he meant property is theft only under the abuses of civil gov- 
ernment. He maintained that the exchange of property was 
for mutual convenience and therefore not for profit and con- 
sequent accumulation. “Individual possession,” he explained, 
“is the fundamental condition of social life.’ He endeavored 
to show that profit, not property, is theft, but the other idea 
caught the fancy of the improvident and it had the indestruc- 
tible vitality of a convenient catch-phrase that embodied the 
character of their creed. 

“Terrorism arose,” says Stepniak, “because of the necessity 
of taking the great governmental organization in the flank 
before it could discover that an attack was planned. Nurtured 
in hatred, it grew up in an electric atmosphere filled with the 
enthusiasm that is awakened by a noble deed.” The “great 
subterranean stream” of nihilism thus had its rise and with it 
From nihilism and its sudden outbreaks 
anarchism borrowed terrorism, the propaganda of action. 

Their great writers, the ones who have formed and devel- 
oped the theories, have been the most peaceful and amiable 
of men. They decry violence in every form. To them, the ab- 
solute liberty of free choice is the ultimate good and the final 
perfection of all morality and civilization. The basis of their 
ereed is opposition to profit and to capitalism, which. they 
claim is the sole product of government. They claim that 
government, like capital, is cumulative and oppressive. Dollar 
upon dollar is paralleled only by law upon law. 

The revolution sought for in society ean not be reached, 
according to the idealism of the theoretical anarchist, by any 
form of violence without subjecting the world to the more 
despotic and intolerable reign of violence. Stepniak in the 
contemporary review for 1884 quotes the Narodnava Volya, 
their revolutionary Nihilist paper, as follows, concerning the 
death of Garfield: 

“The executive committee feels jtself obliged to protest 
in the name of the Russian revolutionary party against all acts 
of violence like that which has been perpetrated in America. 
In a,country where the liberty of the:subject allows peaceful 
ciscussion of ideas, where the will of the people not only makes 


Russian terrorism. 


+t 


the law but chooses the person by whom it is administered; 
in such a country as this, political assassination is a manifesta- 
tion of the identical despotic tendency to the destruction of 
which we are devoting in Russia. Despotism, 
whether wielded by individuals or by parties, is equally con- 
demnable, and violence can only be justified when it is opposed 
iy violence.” 


ourselves 


Caesar Lombroso, the Italian alienist and crim- 
inoiogist, thus psychologically explains the production of crim- 
inals by the otherwise harmless dreams of their theorists and 
philosophies: 


“Anarchism is a pathological phenomenon. Unhealthy and 

















“NO ROOM ON ‘'1HIS SHIP ' 


— Harpers Weekly 
criminal persons adopt anarchism. In every city, in nearly 
every factory there are men with active minds but little edu- 
cation. ‘These men stand, day after day, before a machine, 
Their minds 
They are starved 
for proper food and air and for the mental food which is ne- 


handling a tool, doing some mechanical action. 
must work. They have little to work upon. 
cessary to a proper understanding of society and of the duties 
Into the hands of these fall the writings of the 
Conditions which 


of men. 
anarchists with subtly worded arguments. 
are apparent everywhere are shown forth, the evils of the city 
and of industrial conditions are set forth plainly, so that the 
reader gets an idea that the writer is truthful and impartial. 
Then the writer sets forth how anarchism can remedy these 
things. Later cn comes the suggestion of violence. Then 
‘strike down the rulers.’ 

“The workman may not be moved in the least by the first 
But later, little by little, 
as he stands “at his work, they come back to him, and he 


perusal. He may even be amused. 
broods over them again and again until they become part of 
his mind and his belief, and.sooner or later he becomes a 
violent anarchist. For such men Johann Most and his follow- 
ers form’ little groups which can hold secret meetings, and 
*hrough them deeds of violence are plotted and accomplished 
Perhaps no better summing up of their idealism is to be 
found than that of Elisee Reclus, the eminent disciple and 
friend of Prince Krapotkin. 


live:if the enjoyments of life are to be for us alone; we protest 


He says: “It pleases us not to 
egainst our good fortune if we may not share it with others; 
it_is sweeter for us to wander with the wretched and the out- 
east than it is to sit around with roses at the banquets of the 
rich. 
enemies of each other; we would put an end to the furies 


We are weary of these inequalities which make us the 


~which are ever bringing men into hostile collision, and all of 
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which arise from the bondage of the weak to the strong un- 
der the form of slavery, serfage and service. After so much 
hatred we long to love each other, and for this reason are 
we enemies of private property and despisers of the law.” 
At another time he said: ‘The idea is beautiful, is great, but 
these miscreants sully our teachings. He who calls himself 
an anarchist should. be one of a good and gentle sort. It is 
a mistake to believe that the anarchistic idea can be promoted 
by acts of barbarity.” 

Karl Blind, after asserting that anarchy means a reign 
of kindness to be brought about through peaceful means, 
quotes Shelby as follows: 


“The drones of the community; they feed 
On the mechanic’s labor; the starved hind 
For them compels the stubborn globe to yield 
Its unshared harvests. And yon squalid form 
Leaner than fleshless misery, that wastes 
A sunless life in the unwholesome mine, 
Drags out in labor a protracted death, 
To glut their grandeur. Many faint with toil 
That few may know the cares and woes of sloth." 


It is this violence of thought which the less reasoning in- 
terpret into the violence of action. It is such violence of ex- 
pression that has made the mental flame burst into mental 
conflagration and caused all the assassinations and civil wars 
of history. 

Subsequent justification of these crimes when great num- 
bers have profited thereby, with the hero-worship o1 its chief 
characters embalmed in’ history, doubtless does much 19 
strengthen the purpose of a notoriety seeker, desiring thus tu 
achieve posthumous fame. A public man is pictured as worse 
than Marat and forthwith some one thinks it is desirable to 
have the honor of Charlotte Corday. He 1s boldly caricatured 
as a despotic czar and some diseased mind at once thinks of 
how many freely expressed their pleasure when they heard 
that a nihilist had killed the Russian ruler. 

The trouble is largely with the vituperation and violence 
of our politics. One nominee for the presidency is to make 
everybody the slave of monopolies and capitalists, the other is 
to destroy our property and ruin our business. The man, not 
the party, is charged with the responsibility of great public 
crime. This is the anarchy of politics. A sweeping persecu- 
tion of those holding even the most extreme ideals of individ- 
ual liberty would be an absurdity as well as acalamity. A host 
of immortal intelligences believe in Kant’s catagoric impera- 
tive which is alleged to exist in the depths of the human soul 
to bring man at last to the perfection of morality without 
government or civil law. 

Prince Krapotkin, a Russian, born in 1842, direct descend- 
ant of the house of Ruricks and said to have a better title to 
the throne of Russia than the reigning ezar, is the most emi- 
nent living anarchist. He is a writer of geographical and 
geological works of the greatest scientific authority. He 
claims that the scheme of anarchy is a logical protest against 
the injury and waste of society. 


The forces that are now used to produce wealth have been 
developed through the centuries by countless hosts of men, 
and no one has the right by any skill or cunning to appropri- 
ate to himself those powers. Grown rich by manipulating the 
ragged and starving crowd in their misery, the capitalists as- 
sume rights which never were and never can be theirs, and are 
thus favored at the cost of others. A paragraph irom Prince 
Krapotkin’s writings presents clearly the point of view of the 
anarchist. He says: 

“When a rich man spends a thousand pounds for his 
stables, he squanders five to six thousand days of human labor, 
which might be used, under a better social organization, for 
supplying with comfortable homes those who are compelled to 
live now in hovels and dens.” 


Ideal anarchy is the doctrine of the branch of the dis- 
contented who cannot believe in socialism. Karl Marx dis- 
closed the source of the discontent when he made the state- 
ment in his monumental work on capital and labor, that the 
iron law of wages in the competitions of supply and demand 
in labor would never rise above the minimum sufficiency for 
the life of the laborer. Thus there are two classes of the 
anarchists very wide apart. The one has dreams of absolute 
and perfect individual liberty, the other in his interpretation 
believes that terrorism through assassination is the only road 
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through which to sccure this liberty. Donisthrope says, “No 
Ishmaelitic anarchy of the tiger,” and yet anarchy has become 
the synonym for assassination and murder. 

The anarchists have no organization, for that means an- 
thority, and they deny authority. They have so-called groups 
which gather for mutual instruction. They will not call them- 
selves citizens, but comrades, for a citizen is a subject. Any 
one may attend and no questions are asked, for nothing is re- 
quired. Each group is a propagandist center and each member 
a missionary for the cause. These groups according to the na- 
ture of its individuals brood over the wrongs of society and 
are thoroughly informed in all the theories of radical reforms 
in society and government. 

The more eultured groups are more afraid of the assassins 
than is any one else and take moststringent precautions not to 
be identified with them. Booth, as the representative of a lost 
cause, killed Lincoln, but he was the dire enemy of the de- 
feated people; Guiteau killed Garfield as the representative of 
the stalwarts of the republican party, but they were thereby 
overwhelmed. These men did not represent the people in 


* whose cause they claimed to do their deeds, though they un- 


questionably received their inspiration therefrom. Neither 
does any assassin represent the founders and makers of the 
philosophy of anarchy. A wholesale stricture and compres- 
sion of the liberties of the South followed the appalling deed 
of Booth, done because its theories of government and their 
defeat had fired a madman’s brain. Government cannot sup- 
press the mad-dogs of civilization by violence to dreamers and 
theorists. A reign of greater kindness in political controver- 
sies is demanded, No man is a traitor because he has a belief 
different or antagonistic to that of his neighbor. It is the 
violence of language suggesting violence of conduct that is 
inexcusably criminal and dangerous.. Piracy ceased when all 
nations agreed that the pirate was an outlaw outside of the 
protection of government or society, an Ishmaelite against the 
world. So, murderous utterance and murder-us_ intention 
should have no place either in human nature or civilization. 
According to the writings of those who have given the theories 
of anarchy a place in literature, no one can be an anarchist who 
has any murderous spirit in his belief, for anarchy is ultimate 
individualism in which the person has an unlimited right to 
all he is or can be without intrusion or encroachment from 
any one else. This necessarily excludes all forms of coercion 
or violence as defeating their own theory and progress. An- 
archy in its rabid sense is therefore by no means ernfined to 
those who profess to be anarchists. He is an anarchist who 
utters personal violence, and he should be suppressed. 

It would be an interesting experiment toward the solu- 
tion of this problem were all the nations to unite on the se- 
lection of a fertile island in some limitless waste of the ocean 
to which all missionaries and evangelists of the doctrine of 
personal hatred should be exiled, with escape impossible, there 
to exercise at will their several theories of happiness and gov- 
ernment. 

= 
THE BANANA PLANT 


The banana plant, which feeds man, which decorates his 
garden. and whose leaves at times cover the roof of his dwell- 
ing, may also clothe him. Everybody has heard of Manila 
hemp, which is simply the textile product of a variety of 
banana tree whose height reaches seven meters. The leaf 
stalks sheathing the trunk, by means of a soaking process, 
produce fiber that at times has the luster of silk. Of this fiber 
a solid, light and dry cloth is made which absorbs huriidity 
but little and is a poor heat conductor. With the outer ribers, 
which are harsher, cloths are made which in Africa are known 
by the name of “koffo.” One foot of this stock produces 
twelve ounces of this class of fiber, and one workman can 
prepare twenty-five kilos a day. 

— 


A SPEAKING CLOCK 


N ingenious Austrian inventor has just patented a speak- 

ing clock, which he claims will be of the greatest value 

to persons of forgetful and irregular habits. It consists of 

a clock phonograph combination. In place of the usual :trik- 

ing attachment is a phonograph, which can be set to speak a 

sentence at any time desired, thus becoming an unfailing re- 
minder to its owner of the duties of any hour. 
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The SITUATION IN SOUTH AFRICA 


As Uiewed by Prominent Englishmen 


REAT BRITAIN has yet to meet her crucial battle in the 
South African campaign. It grows more evident eac] 

day that her fight was not won when Lord Roberts trappec 
Cronje or took Bloemfontein or entered the Bver’s capital 
It will soon be two years since his triumphal march from Cape 
Town to Pretoria, and at the end of that time we see nearly 
all the vast territory which intervenes between those two 
points occupied with hostile troops of Boers. Not only this, 
put Cape Colony, whose possession was never in dispute, is 
described as being in a state of ferment bordering on insurrec- 
tion. ‘The extreme danger to the British cause is made appar- 
ent by the fact that martial law has now been proclaimed 
throughout that district. The situation is so serious that hun- 
dreds of prominent and loyal Englishmen are speaking their 
minds frankly and fearlessly, and instead of being mobbed 
and strangled as they would have been two years ago, they 
are now cheered to the echo. Frederic Harrison, whe can 
scarcely be charged with being a little Englishman or a 
traitor, or a sensationalist, has more than once of late uttered 
a note of solemn warning. Before an immense audience in 
London early this present month, he asserted that England 
was being slowly bled to death, while the Government syste- 
matically suppressed the truth and issued deceptive reports. 
It is said in the description of this meeting that the large 
audience which occupied every foot of standing room mani- 
fested its hearty sympathy with the orator. The applause 
was frequent and there were continual exclamations of assent. 
Mr. Harrison said on this oceasion that four successive at- 
tempts had been made in four successive centuries to accom- 
plish what England is now trying to accomplish in South 
Africa. All have failed. Philip I]. of Spain, in the sixteenth 
century, possessing unequaled naval and military forees and 
backed by the undivided patriotism of the Spanish people, 
tried for eighty years to subjugate Holland, only to bring 
disaster on his own country and to stimulate Holland to great 
feats of national progress. In the seventeenth century Louis 
XIV. of France took up the task that ruined Spain. He 
wrecked the French monarchy and almost wrecked France, 
but Holland continued to flourish. George III. of Englard, in 
the eighteenth century, tried the policy of insolene? and non- 
concession upon our American colonists, driving them out of 
the empire and bringing vast loss and humiliation upon him- 
self. Napoleon Ill. of France, in the nineteenth cenrury, 
sacrificed 100,000 Frenchmen in an attempt to fasten French 
supremacy on distracted Mexico, but that country, despite 
its distraction, rallied to the standard of nationalism and set 
at naught the far mightier strength of the invader. Thus 
history teaches unmistakably that one white people, how- 
ever great and powerful, cannot politically annihilate another. 
On the contrary, small, hardy nationalities thrive under tyr- 
anny and attack, while their assailants either quit the strug- 
gle or sink into exhaustion and confusion. 

“We must hold out something to the Boers besides subju- 
gation,” says Mr. Harrison, “or no Englishman now living will 
see the end of the South African war. I warn my fellow 
patriots and I warn the government that no such peril has 
confronted us since the Napoleonic wars. Whither shall we 
turn for men to pilot us out of our sore and narrow strait? 
I know not! Let us hope that the nation’s danger will call 
forth leadership such as this emergency demands.” _ 

In a later address, when he discussed the recent order pro- 
claiming martial law in Cape Colony, Mr. Harrison said: 

“Martial law, which means no law, is absolutely without 
recognition in the British system. Under no circumstances 
whatever can it be applied to a British subject who is not 
a soldier. No civil offense, such as treason, conspiracy, :rson 
or murder, can be legally tried by court-martial. Any general 
governor or other commander or official who sanctions or 
participates in any such proceeding is guilty of criminal wsur- 
pation, which is a crime punishable under the civil law. Rebels 
and foreign enemies may be slaughtered without restraint 
in the course of actual warfare, but after the fighting is over 
the military authorities have no right to try or punish civilians 
who may have fallen into their hands. Such prisoners must 
be surrendered to the civil authorities for trial according 


to the principles of English law. All our great lawyers are 


at one on this point. Both common law and statute law 
emphatically exempt civilians from the jurisdiction of courts- 
martial. We have had many cases illustrating this principle. 
All were decided against the military usurpers. 

“Furthermore, no order from the war office or commander 
in chief places the ofticers subjecting civilians to the operations 
of courts-martial beyond the reach of civil penalties. very 
party to the illegal process is individually responsible. I would 
warn our ‘khaki’ judges and executioners in South Africa that 
during comparatively recent times, years after he committed 
the offense, a British governor of a West African colony was 
' 
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(John Bull to Lord S-l-sberry) ‘‘Wake up! I want this war over!"’ 


tried in London for having sanctioned the judgment of a 
court-martial which decreed the whipping of a civilian, which 
proved fatal. I would warn them also that this governor was 
hanged in England for this subversion of English constitutional 
law. ‘The declaration of martial law at Cape Town, miles 
distant from any actual hostilities, is utterly illegal and mon- 
strous and deserves the odium of the empire. If soldiers may 
become absolutists at Cape Town, why may they not also be- 
come absolutists at Dublin, Glasgow or London?” 

Lest it might appear that Mr. Harrison is the only promi- 
nent Englishman who assumes the position of critic of the 
Government's policy in Africa, it should be borne in mind that 
he is joined by Winston Churchill, a dashing young soldier- 
author, whose thrilling experiences in the South African war 
entitle him to speak and claim attention. The staunchest 
papers of the kingdom, also, in many cases, join in similar 
criticism. ‘The Spectator, which is a typical conservative pub- 
lication, raised the question of doubt whether Lord Kitchener. 
the Commander-in-Chief, is able to command the situation, 
and even advocates the return of Lord Roberts. 

Meanwhile the Boers give excellent evidence that they 
do not deserve the silly charge of being called mere bancs of 
roving guerillas. In one recent battle, according to the official 
account of the English commanders, the Boers fought with 
splendid daring for nineteen consecutive hours, and when they 
finally retired they left more than three hundred of their dead 
for the enemy to bury. The British fared little better. ‘They 
were even seriously considering the necessity of surrender 
when the Boers withdrew. 

Such engagements as these are constantly swelling the 
already imposing list of British casualities, which from the 
beginning of the war to September 30th, included 548 officers 
and 5,823 men killed in action, and 1,529 officers and 28,032 
men wounded. ‘Three hundred and sixty-five officers and 9,177 
men are classified as missing or prisoners, of whom 354 offcers 
and 8,471 men have either been released or have escaped. The 
deaths from disease and accidents numbered 10,738. The grand 
total of the cost of the war in men is 57,212. 

It is needless to say that there is no longer so much joking 
in England about that grim threat of Paul Kruger, that if 
England took the Boer’s land and their liberty, it wouid be 
at a cost which would stagger humanity. The end is not 
yet in view. 
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EMBARRASSED HEROES 

OST of the younger naval officers 

who have testified in the Schley 

court of inquiry. had severe attachs of 
stage fright when. they first took the wit- 
ness chair, The attack is manifested by 
their stumbling chairs, dropping 
their caps or, gloves or grasping spas- 
modically for their swords. Some of the 
men who have received mention for con- 
spicuous bravery have had the most seri- 
ous attacks. Admiral Dewey and his col- 
leagues on the court are very lenient 
with officers thus afflicted. It took the 
adiniral himself three days to get used 
to the craned necks and staring eyes of 
the background of spectators. At first 
he had a terrible time administering the 
oath to witnesses. He could not keefp his 
eye on the typewritten copy of the oath 
which had been provided for him and on 


over 


the spectators at the same time. Now the 
admiral can rattle off the oath like a 
clerk of a naturalization court. On» offi- 


cer who was mentioned for his hero‘e¢ ac- 
tion during the battle of Santiago flound- 
ered up to the witness chair and landed 
in it after saluting the court, the counsel 
on both sides and finally the audit nce 
When the admiral asked him to rise and 
take the oath he rose to his feet in a 
dazed way and reached out blindly for the 
Bible. After he had made two or three 
unsuccessful attempts to get his hand 
on it Admiral Dewey in the kindest way 
imaginable said, “Here it is, lieutenant,” 
and reached out and steered the uninan- 
ageable hand to the sacred book. ‘Then 
the hero of Manila beamed sympathetical- 
ly down on the embarrassed officer while 
he recited the oath. 

The witnesses do not attempt to ex- 
plain the cause of their timidity. One of 
the older officers, however, asserts that 
it is Admiral Dewey and the audience— 
a litle admiral and : great deal audience. 
The admiral is very polite and pleasant 
to the witnesses. The audience, which 
generally contains nearly as many wom- 
en as men, is deeply interested in the 
famous persons who come to give evi- 
dence. The appearance of each new char- 
acter in the hearing is greeted by a buzz 
of comments which makes the ord+rlies 
frown and fidget. Then it is said the 
officers are in mortal fear that the at- 
torneys will make sport of them before 
their personal friends, for the appearance 
of each witness brings a new bevy of 
women to the courtroom composed of 
those who are interested in his particu- 
lar story. The witnesses feel that they 
wil] lose prestige with their fair fiiends 
if the counsel tangles them up or points 
out the weaknesses in their story of 
action. 

Commander James M. Miller, who ,was 
in charge of the collier Merrimac up to 
the time, Lieut. Hobson was, given the 
ship ‘and an opportunity, to make a 
world-wide reputation, admitted after he 
left the stand that he had had a_ hot 


time. The commander, who is a middle- 
aged man, whose beard is streaked with 
gray, pleaded immunity from fright from 
the admiral or the audience. “But I 
would rather face an eight-inch gun than 
that man Rayner,” he said, in way ot ex- 
planation. Mr. Rayner admits that he is 
afraid of the effect his action would have 
on the court if he should go at the wit- 
nesses roughshod, so he questions them 
in a quiet, apologetic way and when he 
notices that they are becoming uncertain 
in their answers he fires the ques:ions 
into them at a furious rate, but always 
in the same low voice. About five min- 
utes of this kind of work generally sends 
the witness to his pocket for his handker- 
chief to be used in absorbing the perspir- 
ation brought out by his efforts to keep 
track of the counsel’s inquiries. 
; — 
AMEER ABDUR RAHMAN 


~HE-recent death of the Afghan Ameer 
e and the disturbing questions which 
may probably arise in consequence serve 
to eall attention to the sketch of Abdur 
Rahman in Lady Dufferin’s published let- 
ters, as he appeared to her in 1885, when 
he visited the Viceroy of India at a great 
durbar at which the Duke of Connaught, 
Lord Roberts, and many other notables 
were present. The account of this gath- 
ering and of the various chiefs who came 
to it is a splash of oriental color—the 
‘anary-colored turbans, the aigrettes of 
diamonds, the chains of emeralds and 
pearls, and the body guard of the Ameer 
in bright orange tunics. It is amusing 
to note that the Ameer brought with him 
10 this peaceful meeting his chief exe- 
cutioner, a gentleman in red velvet, car- 
rying an axe and a strangling rope. In 
contrast with this side of the Ameer’s 
character, Lady Dufferin notes another 
very different trait—his passionate fond- 
ness for flowers. She saw him spend three 
hours in one morning arranging the mcs‘ 
magnificent blossom in forty vases: and 
every day immense quantities were sent 
to him by special command. A sterner 
phase of the man is found in Mr. Wheel- 
er’s mention of the which he 

very insurrection 
It seemed for the moment as 
though his throne were lost. Fully 30,000 
tribesmen rose against him, and many of 
his own troops mutinied. The Ameer 
showed his quality, however, and wiih an 
inferior force routed his enemies, and 
after doing so took vengeance on their 
leaders. The beard of one of them was 
plucked out hair by hair while boiling oil 
was slowly poured upon his head.  An- 
other leading rebel fled and got away in 
safety, but upon him was inflicted a pe- 
culiarly oriental. funishment; for the 
body of his father was dug out of its 
grave, and the ground in which the grave 
was situated was plowed up bv asses. 

Still anether source of information 
with reger’ to the Ameer is furnished by 
the late M. Darmsteter, 


way in 
erushed a formidable 


in 1887. 


who gives a 





rather amusing instance of the Ameer’s 
coolness and also of his rather grim 
humor. At one time, says M. Darmsteter, 
a man was brought before him in a state 
of uncontrollable excitement, declaring 
that the Russians were already on the 
march to invade Afghanistan. “Are they 
really coming?” said the Ameer. “Then 
you shall be taken to the top of yonder 
tower and you shall have no food till you 
see them arrive.” ; 
— 


THE CZAR’S ROMANTIC LOVE AFFAIR 


V 7JHEN Nicholas Il. of Russia was ezaro- 

witz, and about 19 years old,” says Geo, 
Wm. Curtis, writing to the Chicago Rcecord- 
Herald, “he fell in love with a Polish halle: 
girt named Masha, a daughter of the race 
which his father was even then persec iting 
with inexorable severity. She came from a 
little town near Warsaw and danced her way 
into the imperial opera house at St. Peters- 
burg, where she made a profound sensation 
by her beauty and graces and turned the 
heads of all the princes and grand “ukes 
Ske gave herself to the prince imperia', and 
he was so infatuated that he determined to 
marry her and sacrifice even his title to the 
throne. it was frequently reported ihat a 
marriage had actually taken place over the 
German frontier. The czar finally interfered, 
und having failed to persuade his son to give 
up the girl appealed to her. The result was 
a compromise by which both pledged them- 
selves not to complicate affairs by marriage 
provided they were permitted to live as hus- 
band and wite. Masha retired from the stage 
and took possession of sumptuous apartments 
upon one of the finest streets in St. «eters- 
burg. She was frequently seen with the 
ezarowitz in the parks, at the opera and other 
public places. Everybody knew who she was, 
but he seemed to be proud of her rather 
than otherwise, and his devotion was a )prov- 
«d by a tolerant public sentiment, which is 
accustomed to such affairs. 

“Nicholas had been living with the Tewish 
dancer for three years, and she had borne 
him two children, when che declining health 
of his father made it imperative for th czar- 
owitz tu marry. The sons of kings and em- 
perors are trained to discipline, and usually 
nave a high appreciation of the respons‘bili- 
ties that rest upon them, so he promptly ac- 
quiesced in the plans of the ministry. The 
young and beautiful Princess Alix, daughter 
of the Grand Duke of Hesse and the favorite 
srandchild of Queen Victoria, was se’ected 
tor his wife, and the Polish Jewess, with her 
two children, was sent to the south of Russia, 
where she has since occupied a pretty villa, 
and is said to have married, or at least to 
have promised to marry, a young duke. 

It was Queen Victoria who made the match 
but Alix would not give her consent, ani the 
betrothal did not take place until sh® was 
summoned to the deathbed of Alexander III. 
at Livadia, and there, a few hours before he 
died, yielded to his importunities, clasped 
hanas with his son and received his blessing. 
lt was the fondest wish-of Alexander III. 
that his successor should marry this tru» and 
conscientious princess, whose rare tact and 
attractions were known and admired hy all 
the royal families of Europe.’’ The marriage 
of Nicholas has turned out as happily as that 
cf his father and mother. 

—. 

ROOSEVELT LO: ES CHILDREN 
‘T’ HEODORE ROOSEVELT loves children 

as William McKinley did,’’ said Jacob 
A. Riis, long intimately associated wit': the 
ex-Governor of New York. ‘‘When he was a 
police commissioner, we would sometimes go 
together to the Italian school of the Chil 
dren's Aid Society, or some kindred place 
and 1 loved of all things to hear him talk 
to the little ones. They did, too. I fancy he 
left behind him on every one of those trips 
a-streak of little: patriots, to whom, as they 
grow, up, the memory of their hour with 
“Teddy’’ will be a whole manual of good citi- 
zenship. I know one little girl out on Long 


Island who is today hugging the thought of 
the handshake he gave her as the most prec: 
Ard so do I, for lt 
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saw him spy her,—poor, pale little thing, in 
ner threadbare jacket,—way back in the 
crowd of school-children that swarmed about 
his train, and I saw him dash into the surg- 
ing tide like a strong swimmer striking from 
the shore, make a way through the shouting 
mob of youngsters clear to where she was 
on the outskirts looking on hopelessly, catch 
and shake her hand as if his very heart were 
in his, and then catch the moving train on 
the run, while she looked after it, her face 
one big, happy smile. That was Roosevelt 
every inch of him.” 


a 
BOOKER WASHINGTON'’S TACT 
HE entertainment of Booker Washington 
at dinner at the White House by Pres- 
ident Roosevelt the other evening attracts at- 
tention to the honors which have heretofore 
been bestowed upon that educational leader 
of his race. A number of instances are shown 
in the course of the pages of Washington's 
recently published autobiography, “Up from 
Slavery.” 

“On another occasion when I was making 2 
trip from Augusta, Ga., to Atlanta, being 
rather tired from much travel, I rode in a 
Puliman sleeper. When I went into the car, 
1 found there two ladies from Boston whom 
I knew well. ‘These good ladies were perfect- 
ly ignorant, it seems, of the customs of the 
South, and in the goodness of their hearts, in- 
sisted that ] take a seat with them in their 
section. After some hesitation I consented. f 
had been there but a few minutes when one 
of them, without my knowledge, ordere‘l sup- 
per to be served to the three of us. This em 
barrassed me still further. The car was full 
of Southern white men, most of whom had 
weir eyes on our party. When I found that 
supper had been ordered, I tried to contrive 
sorme excuse that would permit me to leave 
the section, but the ladies insisted that I 
must eat with them. I finally settled back 
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in my seat with a sigh, and said to myself, 
‘1 am in for it now, sure.’ 

“To add further to the embarrassment of 
the situation, soon after the supper was 
placed on the table one of the ladies remem- 
bered that she had in her satchel a special 
kind of tea which she wished served, and as 
she felt sure the porter did not know how to 
brew it properly she insisted upon getting up 
and preparing and serving it herself. At last 
the meal was over; and it seemed the long- 
est one that I had ever eaten. When we were 
through 1 decided to get myself out cf the 
embarrassing situation and go into the smok 
ing room, where most of the men were by 
that time, to see how the land lay. In th» 
meantime, however, it had become in some 
way known throughout the car who I was. 
When I went into the smoking room I was 
never more surprised in my life than when 
each man, nearly every one of them a citizen 
of Georgia, came up and introduced himself 
to me and thanked me earnestly for the work 
I was trying to do for the whole South. This 
was not flattery, because each one of these 
individuals knew that he had nothing to gain 
by trying to flatter me.” 

— 
AN AUTHOR IN POLITICS 

ALL CAINE has consented to become a 
candidate for the Manx Parliament in 
behalf of the town of Ramsay. His opponent 
is a local lawyer. Mr. Caine’s address has 
created consternation even among his own 
supporters, for he advocates sweeping 
changes that might well be planks in a na- 
tional platform of some great reform party. 

Firt of all, Mr. Caine wants to nationalize 
the steamship service connecting the Isle of 
Man with England, running it without profit. 
Then he applies himself to the Manx steam 
street railroads and would furnish the same 
radical system to them. Land must be 
treatcd in a somewhat similar manner, the 


- 
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Manx Parliament controlling the drainage, 
cultivation and tree planting. The banks, of 
course, are included in this nationalization 
scheme, by which Mr. Caine believes that 
such financial scandals as occurred in the 
Isle of Man last year would be avoided. 

Mr. Caine justifies these apparently un- 
profitable national undertakings by pointing 
out that the primary factor in Manx pros- 
perity is the island’s popularity as a holiday 
resort, and that it must prosper or decline 
as it meets the needs of the visitors. 

With a parting reference to the necessity 
of a reform of the system of represen.tion 
ané@ ridding the legal system of its anachron 
istic superfluities, the author commits him 
self and his program into the hands of the 
intelligent citizens of Ramsay. 

—- 
THE SULTAN’'S GREAT-GRANDMOTHER 


A FACT not generally known, but now 
causing considerable comment in Eu- 
rope, is the relationship which exists between 
Abdul Hamid, the sultan, and all the descend- 
ants of the Empress Josephine. In 1783 a cer 
tain Mlle. de Rivry, a girl of seventeen. was 
captured by pirates while on her way from 
France to Martinique, where she was to join 
her family. She was taken to Constantino- 
ple and sold and ultimately she became the 
favorite wife of Abdul Hamid I., who died 
in 1789. The issue of this union was Mah- 
moud iI., whose grandson the present sultan 
is. Thus it comes that Abdul is the great 
grandson of a first cousin of Napoleon III.’s 
grandmother. In that way he is related to 
many of the reigning and princely families 
of Christian Europe. It is related of the 
sultana that, although a professing Mcoham- 
medan through her life, when she was dy- 
ing, her son, the Sultan Mahmoud, allowed a 
monk from the Holy Land to enter the Yildiz 
Kicsk Palace secretly and reconcile her with 
the churen. 
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BOOKS OF 


MISS WYATT'S CHICAGO STORIES 
“Every One Hiv Own Way.” By Edith Wyatt 
McClure, Phillips & Co., New York. 

JHEN Miss Edith Wyatt’s fugitive 
sketches were appearing in Mc- 
Clure’s Magazine, they began to be 
watched for eagerly by the discriminat- 
ing few gifted to discover for themselves 
a new vital note amidst the literary 
mediocrity of our overflooded market. 

Collected in the volume, “Every One 
His Own Way,” the merit of these twen- 
ty-one tales is even more striking. 

To see life in its proper perspective 
and to paint it with a delicate and bril- 
liant touch is the author's gift. 

She catches the essential and with a 
few deft touches her characters stand be- 
fore us and linger in the brain with Dick- 
enesque vitality. By applying in an un- 
usual degree the principle of contrast, 
so well understood in the more defined 
art of painting, to story telling, both 
character and incident are thrown into 
relief. 

Miss Wyatt apparently possesses not 
only a seeing eye, but a wide catholicity 
of interest and sympathy. Her delicate 
satire is always generous, as those wh») 
love mankind can laugh at its foibles 
tenderly. 

The naive and inborn goodness of our 
happy German-American citizens, the 
tender family affection of the fat, jolly 
Jews and gorgeously-arrayed Jewesses, 
the unquestioning self-sacrifice of :many 
“limited” clerks and stenographers, as 
portrayed by Miss Wyatt, broaden the 
reader’s perception of life. The superi- 
ority of character to conscious intellec- 
tual attainment, in a word, the beauty of 
simplicity, is the lesson of the book. 

The Richard Elliotts and Margaret Al- 
dens, they of ingrowing minds, 
habit of self-introspection and lack of 
humor and sympathy have narrowed 
their viewpoint until one standard fits 
all things, types in this 
stage of middle west development, where 
culture is apt to be viewed by awakening 
intellects as the only end worth striving 
for. 


whose 


are common 


To select any one story for special 
commendation is all but impossible. 
“Trade Winds” is perhaps the most 


rounded, describing as it does a longer 
and more diversified human experience, 
filled with the beauty and 
that dwell in the commonplace. 

“The Joy of Life” sparkles with the 
pure humor of childhood. 

In “Limitations” and “The Brave Tin 
Soldier” the undiscovered heroism which 
dwells in the souls of many of “the 
least of these” opens our eyes to our own 
limitations. 

In Chicago of the present 
Wyatt has found all her material, prov- 
ing once more that he who hath eyes to 
see need go no farther than his own 
front door. 


tenderness 


day Miss 


It is quite possible that “Every One His 
Own Way” will not be a popular favor- 
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the 
cess is estimated by the number of copies 
sold. Appreciation is rare. But in the 
aggregate it will afford more pleasure 
than others more generally read, fo: the 
amount of joy it will afford its lovers 
will exceed greatly the sum total of the 
lesser individual appreciation accorded 
the swash-buckler novels of the day. 

The humanity and sympathetic humor 
of these living tales makes each re-read- 
ing a new delight, as every phase of 1 
congenial friend is productive of renewed 
pleasure. 

There is the something in Miss Wyatt’s 
genius that makes Miss Austen’s “Pride 
and Prejudice” a charming companion 
still. 

Typographically the book is dainty and 
original. Mr. Wm. Jordan’s 
are almost Japanese in 


ite, in manner of books whose suc- 


decorations 
their 
ISABELLE OGDEN OAKEY 


delicate 
originality. 


A NATIONAL IDOL 


N ME. MOJESKA, on her recent return 
iV from her native country of Poland, 
said of Sienkiewicz, author of “Quo 
Vadis,’ ‘‘Fire and Sword’ and other great 
works: “I had a long talk with Sienkiewicz. 
1 tried to persuade him to visit America, 
where he has so many admirers, but was un- 
able to get any promise from him to that 
effect. Sienkiewicz is idolized by all Poland, 
and the people never tire of showing in every 
imaginable way their love and admiration for 
hiin. They have recently presented him with 
a magnificent estate, the money to buy which 
was raised by public subscription. They, 
after securing the estate, had it equipped 
with every modern convenience, and then 
passed the title to the author. The name of 
the estate is Oblegorck. 

“The oceasion of the twenty-fifth anniver- 
sary of Sienkiewicz’s literary career was 
elaborately celebrated throughout all of the 
Polish provinces in Russia, Germany and 
Avstria. In Germany the people were not 
allowed to celebrate the event to any extent, 
however, the Government of the province 
prohibiting in every way possible anything 
that will tend to keep alive the old na- 
tional pride of the Poles.’’ 


A MILLION DOLLAR PRIZE 


i is not often that a young student has 
such an incentive as that held out to a 


capable Russian by the will of Gen. Arakt- 
echeef. When that gallant soldier died, in 
1525, he left 15,000 roubles deposited in the 
Imperial Bank of St. Petersburg, where it 


was to gather interest for a hundred years, 
and then to be awarded to the author of the 


fullest. most trustworthy and most eloquent 
ory Alexander I1., the great Emperor 
who drove back Napoleon. We hear of this 
fund from time to time. In 1915, it is now 
id by the New York Times, the terms of 
ompetition will be advertised: in 1925 


award is to be made. It is thought that 
the fund will then amount to almost a mil- 
dollars. This is a prize worth working 
for, and, if a young man were to begin study- 
ing the subject now, he might have a chance 
of a comfortable competence in middle life. 
It. would have been a great opportunity for 
Tolstoi, had he been born about half a cen- 
tury later. At the time that he wrote, ‘War 
and Peace’ and that wonderful little book 
about Napoleon and Alexander, he had just 
the large grasp, with the capacity for exact 
detail, that would have enabled him to tell 
this big story just as Araktcheef would have 
wished it told. 


lion 


















Es WILLIAM ELLIOTT GRIFFIS, the 

well-known historian and lecturer, {g 
the author of a book out this Fall entitled, 
“In the Mikado’s Service.’’ No one should ba 
better fitted to give an accurate picture of 
Eastern affairs than Dr. Griffis, who spent 
several years in the employ of the Japanese 
Government, Americanizing the educational 
system of that empire. In this volume it hag 
been his aim to portray the tremendous up- 
ward development in all the various phases of 
Japanese life, due to the introduction of 
American ideas. He has also shown how, on 
account of this influence, Japan was prepar- 
ed to give much needed assistance when the 
nations of the world were called upon to aid 
their beleaguered countrymen at Peking dur. 
ing the recent Boxer movement. ‘In the Mi- 
kado’s Service’ is published by the W. A, 
Wilde Company. 


“T° HAT unique and striking Swedish writer, 

Selma Lagerlof, who is so imbued with 
the poetry and folklore of the North that her 
Story of Gosta Berling reads like one of the 
old Norse Sagas, has had many cordia! and 
sincere compliments in the past few years, 
but probably none she will prize more than 
that from Bjornstjerne Bjornson, Norwegian 
poet and novelist. The latter has lately writ- 
ten: “Of all the authors of the present day 
Selma Lagerlof is the most dear to me. Her 
books are a great saga of human love, adorn- 
ed with the richest wonders of imagination, 
and at the same time they are so pure—pur2 
as the freshly fallen snow.” 


B URTON HOLMES of Chicago took kine 
toscope pictures while Beveridge was 
talking with Tolstoi, the great Russian nov 
e1ist, and he will show them in his lectures 
ou Russia next winter. Mr. Holmes accom- 
panied Senator Beveridge in his Siberian 
journey and took his picture factory along. 
A good deal of fun has been made in the 
American papers about Beveridge’s interview 
with Tolstoi, and it was certainly an event 
in the history of both gentlemen. It is not 
probable that two such men ever met in the 
world before. 
.: LARA MORRIS, the well-known actress 
and author of ‘Life on the Stage,” 
published by McClure, Phillips & Co., will go 
on a lecture tour this winter under the man- 
agement of Thomas W. Broadhurst. Her 
reminiscences of the theatre have certainly 
shown that she has something to tell which 
is worth hearing, while there can be little 


doubt that upon the lecture platform she 
will display the grace and dramatic power 
which contributed so much toward her suc- 


cess on the stage. 


~ RITICS who have appraised ‘‘Kim”’ as a 

hastily constructed story and written 
in a way which denotes ‘‘a declining genius’ 
may be interested to learn that Mr. Wipling 
outlined and wrote most of his most preten- 
tious novel nearly eight years ago. Some 
sections, we are told on good authority, were 
rewritten a dozen times. Incidentally, the 
journeys of Kim and his Lama reproduce 
many of the same journeys of the author, 
even to the traveling toward the land of 
Thibet near the end of the tale. 





N ISS FLORENCE M’INTYRE TYSON, 
i whose translation of Matilde Serao’s 
“Sister Giovanna of the Cross’’ recently ap- 
peared in The Living Age, has about com- 
pleted a translation of “Land of Jesus’’ by 
the same author. This book, we are informed, 
will have an introduction by Cardinal Gib- 
bons. 


W ORD comes from Texas that President 
Roosevelt is contemplating writing a 
history of that state. 
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“A REAL QUEEN’S FAIRY TALES” 


CARMEN SYLVA’S ROMANTIC LIFE 


REAL Queen’s Fairy ‘Tales,’ by 
Carmen Sylva, issued this month 
by Davis & Co., Chicago, deserves a warm 
welcome, not only from the little ones 
themselves, but from the perplexed par- 
ents and teachers who search so often in 
vain for well written and suitable tales 
which will interest the children. 
Although a queen is always surrounded 
by a halo of romance to all normally 





ELISABETH, QUEEN OF ROUMANIA ia 


constituted children, these tales are by 
no means dependent upon the fortuitous 
circumstance of being written by a queen 
for their value. As a supplementary 
reading book in schools, this vo'ume 
would be found most helpful. 

The stories are elevated in sentiment, 
practical in tone, and treated with that 
charming and genuine simplicity which 
children appreciate. What child would 
not be delighted with the fairy’s diinty 
feast in “The Little Champion?” 

“Sit down, all of you,’”’ said the Fairy, ‘‘and 
the feast shall be served in a trice!’’ 

She waved her hand and the birds came fly- 
ing toward her carrying rose-leaves in their 
little beaks. 

Before each guest was placed a rose-leaf 
eontaining a tiny patty, very tiny, thought 
the children, for their good appetites. but 
they did not like to say so. Another fligh: 
of birds brought little silver spoons, and 
squirrels followed bearing acorn-cups full of 
nectar that had so exquisite a perfume and 
tasted so good the children regretted the 
diminutive size of the goblets even more than 
that of the rose-leaf plates with the fairy 
patties. Care, too, was taken that their ban- 
queting-hall should never become too hot. 
Splendid peacock-butterflies and great blue 
moths, bigger and more beautiful than any 


the children had ever seen before, kept hov- 
ering round them, fanning them, and setting 
the air perpetually in motion with the beat- 
ing of their wings. When all the patties were 
eaten, birds came and removed the rose- 
leaves, and more followed carrying beech- 
leaves and oak-leaves filled with all sorts 
cf delicious little cakes and tarts. And it 
seemed as if these would never be done, for 
no sooner did anyone think to himseif, “T 
should like a little more of that cake,” than 
a fresh slice was before him. And the squir 


rels fetched fresh milk in campanula-nowers, 
and bumblebees brought honey in nutshells 
skillfully hollowed out by the squirrels. The 
water, too, was inexhaustible; the nuxshell 
pitchers were always full, however much one 
drank, and the water in them remained as 
cool as if it were just drawn from the spring. 
Then came fruit of all sorts, in and out of 
season, cherries and raspberries, strawber- 
ries and peaches, pears and mulberries, apri 
cots and grapes, all piled up on little wicker 
earts pushed along by deer, who kepi run- 
ning up behind them and giving little pushes 
with their forehea'\s. 

Then there is beautiful Carma, the 
Harp Girl, who loved all the children, 
and the queer Little People who lived 
under the mountains and tried to help 
mortals, and the Shadows who took little 
Hans on a beautiful night journey; the 
Swan Lake, where poor, motherless chil- 
dren were taken by the good fairy and 
made happy, and sweet, and good, where 
the books you read transported you to 
the scenes they told of, and the soft, kind 
swans carried the children where they 
would on the lake. “Stand! Who Goes 
There?” is an inspiring legend of Steph- 
en, the Great King of Roumania, and how 
he helped his brave soldiers. 


“A Festival in Heaven” is a prose poem, 
a beautiful idyll, permeated with peace 
and rest and joy. 

But heaven smiled on, reflected in the lips 
and eyes of countless happy beings, each of 
whom seemed to bear within his breast a lit- 
tle heaven, radiating tight and helping to in- 
crease the universal splendor. Each one of 
these at peace within himself, gave peace and 
rest to others. The gifts of each made up 
the general gladness, for envy and discon- 
tent and pride and self-love had no place 
here. And many first began here in the after- 
life rightly to discern the beauty of the 
things of earth. Wistfully they recalled the 
marvels of the trees and flowers, the churches 
and cathedrals, pictures and music; they re- 
auzed that these had been one and all por- 
traits of heaven itself, which only their own 
folly failed to see. 

Carmen Sylva herself is a heroiue of 
romance. 


HE is almost a fairy creature by birth 

for she was born a Princess, in a roman- 
tic castle on the Rhine, just four days after 
Christmas. In the same castle her ancestors 
had lived for nearly a thousand years. They 
were the heroic Princes of Wied, famous 
alike in scholarship, war, and religion. Sur- 
rounding the castle on three sides was a 
great forest, and as the Princess grew to 
girlhood it was her chief delight to roam 
about under the giant trees, accompanied only 
by two large Danish dogs. 

The Princess proved to possess a mind 
worthy of her noble ancestry. At nine she 
composed verses; at eleven’ she attempted 
to write a novel; at fourteen she composed 
dramas, and acted them, with the aid of her 
companions and dolls; at fifteen she studied 
three newspapers daily, and took a keen in- 
terest in politics; at eighteen she had the 
reputation of being the best educated Prin 
cess in Europe. Throughout her teens she 
was called ‘‘The Princess of the Wild Rose,”’ 
because of her rosy cheeks, sparkling eyes, 
and love of forest roaming. 

Just when Elizabeth was entering woman 
hood a young German Prince was exciting 
the admiration of all Europe by his mititary 
courage and skill. He was Prince Charles of 
Hohenzollern, whom the great powers «i Eu 
rope had just rewarded by placing upon the 
throne of Roumania, which was then vacant, 
as the first ruler of a new dynasty. 

Now Prince Charming naving become pos- 
sessed of a throne, naturally began looking 
about to find the Princess Beautiful to help 
him govern the country. And what more fit 
ting and in accordance with all the lays of 
fairyland and romance, than that he should 
ask the most accomplished and vivacious 
Princess in Europe to be his bride? Such 
indeed was the case, and they were shortly 
married, and entered Bucharest, the capital 
of Roumania, amid such rejoicings and splen- 
did fetes as had rarely if ever been seen in 
the land. 

Immediately the young bride plunged into 
her new duties with all the energy that made 
her remarkable as a girl and young woman. 
And today, after over thirty years on the 
throne, she is the idol of all her people. 

However, into the midst of the Queen’: tri- 
umphs a great sorrow has come. A year 
after her arrival in Roumania, Her Majesty’s 
life was gladdened by the birth of a daughter 
All the wealth of her rich, affectionate na 
ture was poured out upon the child; and 
when four years later a fever, which carried 
off hundreds of children in Bucharest, also 
claimed the Princess Marie as a victim, the 
Queen suffered a blow which threatened for 
a time to end her life. She recovered, how- 
ever, and her grief only served te make her 
character richer and stronger, and she de- 
voted herself more than ever to developing 
the individual and national character of the 
Roumanian people. Out of her private purse 
she established schools, built hospitals, and 
founded asylums. 

When, in 1877, the war between Turkey and 
Russia broke out, and her husband was at 
the front with his troops playing a teroic 
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Vol.XX OCTOBER, 
Innovation at the White House 


SHE NEW PRESIDENT has justified every expectation of 
‘| those who felt confident that he would bring to his pres- 
ent high oftice the same daring purpose to do right, regardless 
of conventionalities, that has animated him in every position 
which he has occupied hitherto. His most praiseworthy act, 
though not the most notable, was his immediate appointment 
of a sincere civil service reformer, Mr. Wm. Dudley Foulke of In- 
diana, to a position on the national Civil Service board. This 
means that Civil Service under President Roosevelt will regain 
the prestige which it has lost in recent years. Already there is a 
discussion of the possibiiity of a general order extending its 
rules to departments and offices that are not now covered. A 
significant innovation of policy which President Roosevelt has 
instituted is the interviews which he solicits from promment 
men who are conversant with special problems, whenever those 
problems are up for discussion. When the President wished 
to inform himself concerning certain conditions affecting labor, 
he asked President Gompers of the American Federation to 
visit him at the White House. The result of that conference 
cannot but be of benefit to all concerned. When the President 
approached the so-called Southern problem, which is not a 
problem of race so much as a problem of good government in 
that great section of the country, he sent for the man who was 
the best qualitied to advise him on that subject. That man 
was Booker T. Washington, the colored President of Tuskegee 
Institute, and unquestionably the foremost citizen of the South. 
He gave the President the surprising advice that he should 
not confine his political appointments to men of his own party 
for the reason that generally speaking his party men in that 
section were not the best citizens. As a consequence the Tresi- 
dent appointed to the federal bench Thomas 
Goode Jones, once Governor of Alabama, and a distinguished 
Democrat. He has later appointed to high office a Democratic 
editor in South Carolina, and gives evidence of similar purpose 
whenever an office is open, and he is unable to find the best 
material to fill it in the ranks of his own party. This new 
policy had the most pleasing effect upon the best white people 
of the South. It did more in a day to bring them into an at: 
titude of sympathy and respect for a Republican President 
than anything had done in the last forty years, 
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immediately 


and strange 
to say the situation had been made possible by the plea of a 
colored man, who, by that act. had sacrificed his own interests, 
or at least the interests of those of his race who heret: fore 
have been the principal objects of political favors. In view o/ 
this it is almost astounding that when the President invited 
Booker T. Washington to a place at his dining table a few days 
afterward, some people of the South grew angry and displayed 
the narrowest conception of what constituted real courtesy 
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and gentility in the President. These protests were not ut- 
tered by the best men and women of the South, with a few 
notable exceptions. They came principally from mercurial 
editors who are the relicts of a past age, or who fancy the, are 
representing a sentiment which is fast becoming obsolete, 
3ut lest such men as these repeat the offence in the future, 
we would remind them how incongruous their contention is, 
They are fond of making comparisons between President 
Roosevelt and his immediate predecessor, who it is claimed 
was never guilty of such an indiscretion as that of inviting 
a colored man to his table, but do they forget that December 
16, 1898, President McKinley accepted a similar hospitality at 
the hands of Booker T. Washington, when he was a guest at 
Tuskegee? Is it a greater offense to accept an invitation to 
dine with a colored friend than it is to ask a colored friend to 
dine with you? Do these critics of the President realize how 
ungrateful their present conduct makes them appear toward 
this great colored educator, whose material services to the 
South, the white people of that. district have more than once 
recognized? Do they recall how, when the people of Atlanta 
were petitioning Congress for an appropriation of $250,009 for 
their Southern Exposition, they sent their best orators 
to plead with the committee, and among these orators was 
Booker T. Washington? Do they realize that their cause was 
not won until tois colored delegate arose and made such a 
sensible, convincing speech that the committee reported with 
practical unaniminity the recommendation of the grant” Do 
they recall] that notable speech which Washington made at the 
Exposition itself, on which occasion he was warmly embraced 
by prominent Southerners before that immense audience. and 
are they unconscious of the fact that that one speech did more 
to advertise the Atlanta Exposition and draw the sympathy 
and interest of a whole country. to that enterprise than any 
other one thing had done? As for the propriety of President 
Roosevelt inviting Washington to his home, he certainly had 
ample precedent. When Mr. Washington was abroad two years 
ago, he was a guest of honor at a dinner given in Paris by our 
ambassador there, Mr. Porter, and at that dinner, ex-President 
Harrison ate from a plate next to that of his distinguished 
colored compatriot. During the same year, Mr. Washiagton 
was an invited guest to dine with the Queen at Buckinsham 
Palace. These facts, which are already fading into history, 
ought to be recalled and recorded at this time, for they are 
the best answer to the narrow race bigotry which is a disgrace 
to this century and a discredit to those who share it. 


w 
At Life at Stake 


Pee ARE LARGE POSSIBILITIES for international trou- 

ble arising from the capture of an American citizen and 
missionary, Miss Stone, by brigands in the mountains of Bul 
garia. The man who must be held ultimately responsible for 
this injury is the Sultan of Turkey, since it is territory over 
which he has jurisdiction in which the crime was committed 
When the time comes for a settlement, it is desirable that there 
should not be the halting diplomacy that has distinguished 
negotiations with this procrastinating ruler heretofore. Our 
Government has an excellent opportunity to advertise to all 
the nations of the world the fact that it is a dangerous thing 
to injure one of our citizens. 





Drastic action is demanded, more 
especially in the present case, since Southeastern Europe is 
a notorious district for crimes of this character. It is not the 
first time that similar captures have been made and similar 
ransoms demanded. ‘Those who are personally interested in 
the fate of Miss Stone, shudder when they recall a similar 
episode of i870, when a party of five, including a minister from 
one of the smaller powers of Europe, a secretary of legation, 
1 wealthy Englishman and an English peer, Mr. Muncaster 
by name, afterward distinguished in the diplomatic service, 
visited the battlefield of Marathon, and in its nei hborhocd were 
captured by a band of Greek brigands and carried off to the 
mountains. A ransom of £25,000 was demanded, and Mr. Mun- 
caster was permitted to return to Athens co arrange for pay- 
ment of the money. He enlisted the Greek government, and 
a trap was set to catch the brigands at the place appointed 
for the transaction. The brigands had their spies at court 
and learned of the ruse in iime to keep away from the rendez- 
vous and to murder all four of the prisoners remaining in their 
hands. An official of the State Department has recalled this 
incident to show how important it is to go at the bus‘ness 
of rescuing Miss Stone in a prudent manner. The slightest 
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misstep might cost her life. When asked if the brigands did 
not fear international complications that might arise from 
the murder of citizens of other nations the official replied that 
such things were far from the thoughts of the bands and 
their chiefs. When they get a prisoner all they want is the 
money, and if this fails they take the life in order not to 
spoil the business for the future. In view of the precarious 
situation in which Miss Stone is placed, it is almost beyond 
comprehension how the great missionary organization whose 
representative she is and whose work she was doing in that 
dangerous post, should not have forwarded the money in- 
stanter for her ransom. Every dollar of it would have been 
collected by our Government, and be paid back to the society 
whose agent had been injured. The haggling and teasing for 
funds wherewith to secure the release of this poor woman 
has been a disgrace to her friends. 
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Industrial Equilibrium 


UR FOREIGN RELATIONS with European countries dur- 
O ing the next few months and years promise to revolve 
largely urcund trade relations. It is more and more apparent 
that the people of Europe and Great Britain are thoroughly 
alarmed ly the invasion of their markets by American wares. 
The depth of their alarm is indicated by the extremes tc which 
they threaten to go in measures of self-protection. If restric- 
tisn on American goods does not satisfy them notling will, 
short of Gownright prohibition. A still stronger indication 
of the fact that people throughout Europe are awake tf» their 
supposed danger is seen in the proposition, which is taken 
seriously, that all European nations unite in aggressive meas- 
ures of retaliation. Is it possible that the exigencies of com- 
merce will unify the countries hitherto hostile or envious of 
cach other, and thus realize the dream idealists have induiged 
for hundreds of years, namely: a United States of Europe? 
This is a consummation which even the great Napoleon could 
not accomplish, but there is no promise of such an outcome. 
For the present, it is true that the balance of international 
trade is heavily in favor of the United States. 
dozen explanations why this is so. 
European commerce is in decay. 





There are a 
None of them prove that 
It is idle for Europe to fear, 
and it is idle for us to hope, even were it a laudable hope, that 
this country will crowd Europe to the wall. We are apt to 
forget that all trade, whether of individuals or nations, is 
based upon two factors, population and capacity to buy. If, 
however, we, by our competition, close up their factories and 
thus throw out of employment millions of men, is it not ob- 
vious that we destroy their purchasing power? They are then 
without money. The most that can happen as an outcome of 
this trade rivalry is that Europe may recognize in the United 
States more favorable conditions for conducting certain line 
of manufacture. The principal reason that we can outclass 
her is because we are nearer the original supply of raw ma- 
terial. If we close up factories in Europe we may be very 
sure that the same capital which is thus thrown out of em- 
ployment will seek investment in similar factories in America. 
This was exactly what happened in the tn-plate trade, when 
hundreds of tin-plate workers were transferred from Wales 
to America, heceause 
those of Wales. 


American tin-plate factories undersold 
The result was merely a shifting of popula- 
tion and of capital. Whether this result will be to the ultimate 
benefit of the United States is not entirely clear. There are 
already inducements enough in this country to bring a larger 
volume of immigration than we ean conveniently handle and 
safely absorb. We would weleome more of the sturdy work- 
men from Wales, as well as those from several other countries. 
but there are some parts of Europe whose artisans are not to 
our liking. We would rather they stay at work at home, even 
thougn we were compelled to relinquish to their masters part 
of the world’s trode. Of this much. however. we may feel as- 
sured, that it is no more possible for the United States to 
male matches and machinery and cloth and tools for all the 
world than it is to heap up the waters of the Atlantie in the 
Pecific. Pornlation and trade must seek their level. as must 
alen the ocean tides. 
we 


He Must Try Again 





HOUGH the silver trophy for which England and America 
strurgied with contending yachts still remains on this 
Side of the Athantic, it cannot be said that the result of the late 
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contest was one which was universally desired, even among 
Americans. There were many features of these last races 
which brought the English challenger much of our native sym- 
pathy and good wishes. There is a great deal in the personali- 
ity of Sir Thomas Lipton which is attractive, and there is a 
great deal in the personality of those Americans who were 
-alled upon to defend this trophy which is the reverse. More- 
over, many of us cannot help but feel that the conditions under 
which these races were sailed were more favorable to the 
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Americans than to the English, and since the race was wen by 
so narrow a margin, the regret must be felt that it was not 
sailed in neutral waters to which both parties would be alike 
unfamiliar. It is good news that Sir Thomas is again to make 
a venture for this cherished prize. He deserves the good wishes 
of all. for surely if anyone is ever to take that trophy to Eu- 
rope. this jolly, generous man should be the one. 


ws 


Several Kinds of Anarchy 





—"2 DiscUSSION concerning anarchy and the measures 
necessary to suppress it still continue, but with better 


temper and common sense than prevailed last month. The 
best declaration on this subject we have seen is that found 
in the address of Senator Dolliver, the principai part of which 
appears in this edition of Our Day. The Senator properly calls 
attention to the fact that there are many kinds of anarchy. 
That form which eventuates in murder is not necessarily) the 
worst. ]f one were to estimate anarchy by degrees it is prob- 


able that that would be called the worst which might be said 


© be responsible for the others. The anarchy that is so respon- 
sible is that which attempts to subvert legislation by bribery 
infair means and appropriates law to its own 





So long as our legislatures, state and national, 
are the scenes of such corruption as appear there aimost 
to see criminal outbreaks from those 
from such iniquity. The miserable degenerate 
President is certainly entitled to little sym- 
is entitled to more than that man who murders 
e and strangles law for his greedy purposes. 
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Newspapers as a Barometer of Civilization 


FAIR INDICATION of the extent of popular education 
A amongst any people is seen in the number of periodicals 
which circulate among them. It is doubtful if a better cri- 
terion of civilization could be found than this. Certainly those 
parts of the world which are still under the cloud of barburism 
are most deficient in this modern means of communication and 
education which is known as the “public press.” On the other 
hand the United States, which boasts of being at the front of 
civilization, has the world’s record for the greatest number of 
newspapers and periodicals, not only the greatest in number, 
but the greatest in proportion to population. According to 
the latest edition of the American Newspaper directory, dated 
1901, there are at present 20,879 newspapers and magazines 
published in the United States. If our present populaticn is 
approximately eighty million, it would appear that we have 
one publication to less than 4,000 inhabitants. There is no na- 
tion which approaches this enviable record. The only one 
which might even be entitled to comparison is Great Br'tain, 
which has a total of 4,668 newspapers and magazines in a 
population of approximately forty million. In other words 
one-half of the number of people have less than one-fourth as 
many publications as we have. The first inference which ap- 
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pathy. but he 
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pears from these statistics is that popular education is more 
widespread in the United States than anywhere else in the 
world. If this is true, it is due to our having instituted the 
public school long before it was thought of elsewhere. !t is 
scarcely more than a quarter of a century since primary edu- 
cation has been within reach of the entire population of Great 
Britain, and even now the system of child labor is such that 
popular education is far from being universal. While it is 
gratifying to know that the public press is such a powerful 
factor as an educating influence in our daily life, we should 
at the same time remember that figures may contain a menace 
as well as an occasion for pride. We are too apt to measure 
everything by quantity, a most dangerous inclination, es- 
pecially in such a subject as this. The most important consider- 
ation is not how many papers we have to each million popu- 
lation, but what is their character? The art of printing has 
in it as many elements for harm as for good. It is better for 
any community to have one clean, able newspaper that is so 
conducted as to elevate the moral and intellectual life «f its 
readers than to have a hundred publications which are so con- 
ducted as to pander to the lowest instincts and stir up con- 
stantly the base sediments in the caldron of hate and pzassion 
and prejudice. 
we 


Foreignism a Problem 


HE ASSASSINATION of the President by a man who has 
ii an unpronounceable foreign name, though he happens to 
be native born, gives new interest to the problems which 
spring from our large foreign-born population. A bulletin 
recently issued by theCensus Bureau gives figures on the native 
and foreign-born population in New York, New Jersey, North 
Carolina and New Mexico. 

In ten cities of New York and New Jersey the division of 
white males of voting age is put as follows: 





Native Born. Foreign Born 


Bayonne, N. J.ccccscccccsccescccsccccece 4,208 5,100 
MAG TUNG Rignethentuenwnsenbeteanaivae's 52,917 45,021 
OIE RNNEEM NG: iscwiesnrssvscncdesdaeneme 8,126 7,065 
DREN TEC Miinens i 38s sends wees Seeanee 7,088 10,001 
Jersey City, N. J....cccecccccccccccvsens 32,979 27,340 
SN NS ON ack Gu cheese sdQnedesaneeewe 38,792 31,766 
oo fae Ce | | ie ee 460,445 547,225 
SRNL Nisa .an ss Se nanwemens «eau 2,638 4,914 
OER IN ctr s ccs ca kde dea weaee e's 13,054 16,594 
DOERR, Ne BW icesecsSncavesessbsreesawxs 7,128 6,257 


A second set of statistics proves that more than half the 
native whites of the ten cities who are in the voting class are 
of foreign parentage. ‘They exceed the natives of native 
parentage in every case but one, the excess in the following 
places being notably large: 


Native parents Foreign parents 


lo) (ORS aD Ca ae a en 20,418 31,903 
JLo OMS ORE: Eat ee ae 2,183 4,877 
SORBED AHLY Ns Wises casdseseneessvicawies 13,444 18,300 
a fe CR ee On ee 178,910 264,205 


Including now both urban and rural communities the di- 
vision of males of voting age in the three states and the terri- 
tory is by percentages as follows: 


Native born. Foreign born 

per cent. per cent. 
POT PEERED oi ba cicwwaledeecucessndcnaeeue 86.2 13.8 
DROW ONBOD 6 incisbb0insesoneseseceswasiseaasre 64.3 35.7 
PMR NIEE ES cis 6 bis eict0 ews oes 6eewSareanwade 61.6 38.4 
hog ee Sl ce a 99.4 0.6 


It is, of course, possible to prove almost anything from 
figures, but it seems to us that three certain conclusions must 
unavoidably be dr.:vn from those given above. In the first 
place our cities still contain the greatest menace to our native 
institutions, providing we admit that the large part of our 
foreign population are not in sympathy with those institu- 
tions, at least, in the first generation. The task of digesting 
and assimilating this great bulk of foreignism which reposes 
in concentrated masses in our cities is one that will severely 
tax our powers. 

A second conclusion which is irresistible is that this foreign 
problem is one that belongs almost exclusively to the North, 
for it is easily apparent that the foreign-born residents in 
Southern states are so few as to be almost a negligible factor. 
This is not to say that our Southern people have not their 
own problems, whose solution will tax their ingenuity and 
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patience, as other problems do the people of the North, but 
before the latter assume any position of pride on account of 
their supposed condition of superiority, they should study 
these statistics with great care. A third conclusion whigh 
applies to both North and South is this, that there is oy, 
lawry and danger arising from certain classes, and this oy 
lawry is largely traceable to lack of education, lack of em 
ployment and lack of moral sense. The solution to these 
problems must be found in providing some means, first, where 
by common school education will be absolutely universal; 
second, whereby employment in some self-sustaining pursuit 
is assured to every man and compulsion applied to make 
him pursue it; third, whereby the basic truths of the Chrig. 
tian religion shall be taught everywhere, if not by the state, 
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then by the state’s first right arm, the Christian church. It 
is our belief that until these principles are applied both to 


native and foreign-born, our civilization will remain half 
pagan with all the possibilities of danger lurking beneath the 
surface. If ours is to be a Christian civilization, it must be 


Christian in more than name. 


w 


Aerial Navigation Unsolved 


7 failure of Santos-Dumont, the Brazilian 

aeronaut, to successfully operate his so-called airship 
in Paris, must be a matter of indifference to those who are 
interested in aerial 





SUCCESS or 


navigation. Such a contrivance as his, 
which is merely a balloon with a propelling motor and steering 
gear, can have no practical utility. Even though he demon- 
strates his ability to traverse the air, it does not mean that 
he has even helped solve the problem of aerial transit. AD 
airship, to be worthy of the name, must support itself by its 
own euergy and not maintain itself by buoyancy of a bai!oon 
attachment. It would be as proper for one to claim a prize 
as an expert swimmer with a cork jacket, as for one to claim 
a prize for aerial navigation with a balloon ship. Such displays 


as those which took place in Paris are spectacular and that 
is all. 
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THE OPEN COURT 





SHOULD ALL YOUNG MEN MARRY? 


HE absorbing question of marriage is one which faces 
every individual at some period in his life. It is a 
topic upon which few people are exactly agreed. Some 

counsel early marriages, others, late marriages, and a few 
no marriage at all. We should welcome the opinion of sub- 
seribers on this subject. We are establishing with this issue 
an open court for information and opinion which should prove 
of exceptional interest and value. The following replies on the 
subject of marriage were prompted by this letter of inquiry: 

Dear Sir: You will be interested in the statement re- 
cently made by Mr. C. M. Schwab, that, in order to succeed, it 
is absolutely necessary for a young man to marry. “An un- 
married man,” he says, “cannot concentrate his thoughts ab- 
solutely on his work.” 

What has been your observation on this subject and what 
general conclusions have you reached? 

Your words would be highly appreciated since the topic 
s one of such vital concern to the future welfare of our young 
men. 

Epiror Our Day: 

My views heartily coincide with those of Mr. Schwab. I 
believe that we could half empty our prisons and reformatories 
and strike a death-blow at vice in our cities and villages, if 
we could only do away with the notion that young men and 
women “cannot afford to marry.” 

It is one of the first duties of our legislators and philan- 
thropists to make it possible for every working man to own 
a home and bring up a family in decency and comfort. 

Our educational system should, in my judgment, be based 
more on a system of bread and butterology, showing the chil- 
dren how to grow their food and how to cook it when grown. 
They should learn to turn their eyes more in the direction of 
mother earth as their alma mater! 

FREDERICK DE L. Bootn Tucker. 
Salvation Army Headquarters, New York City. 


INQUIRY AND 


How does our national library compare with 
other national libraries? 
N the year 1800, congress appropriated preserve its luster. 
$5,000. It acquired Thomas Jefferson’s li- 
brary; in 1865, the Force Historical Collection; 
two years later the Smithsonian Library, and 
in 1882 the Toner Collection of Washington- 
iana. Two copies of every copyrighted work 
are added till the number in the library is 
now nearly a million. The national librsyry of 
France is the largest in the world. being more 
than three times as large as ours. The Brit- 


bloom to the cheeks. 
4. Contentment, an 
wrinkles. 


delicious. 


to the voice. 


ish museum comes next in number of tound — 


works, being more than double the size of 
ours. Our national library is also exceeded in 
size by those of St. Petersburg, Munich 


2. Innocence, a white 
easily soiled, and requiring continual care to 


3. Modesty, a rouge giving a delightful 
infallible smoother of 
5. Truth, a salve rendering the lips soft and 
6. Gentleness, a cordial imparting sweetness 


7. Good humor, a universal beautifier. 


Is it still considered necessary to health for 
our food to be salted? 


GREAT deal has been said for and 


Epiror Our Day: 

Your reference to the statement of Mr. C. M. Schwab that, 
in order to succeed, it is absolutely necessary for a young man 
to marry, is at hand. If by a young man is meant one under 
twenty-eight, say, I do not think his conclusion is correct. 

I do not believe it is best for a man to “concentrate his 
thoughts absolutely on his work.” He should give it his sus-- 
tained thought, but if he excludes everything else he is quite 
apt to become narrow and diminish or mar his success. 

Then marriage, with its responsibilities, is quite as likely 
to divert his attention from his business as any uncertainty 
in regard to his domestic condition. 

I have known many men who have achieved success, or 
laid the foundation for it, before they were married, and much 
of the best work of the world has been done by such men. 

I believe that in most cases the chances for success are 
greater if a man does not marry much below thirty, and that 
they are very much against the one who marries under twenty- 
five, who is likely to be handicapped thereby. 

Joun H_ Ho.tinay. 
President The Union Trust Company, Indianapolis, Ind. 


These letters present two phases of the subject. There are 
many others. What is your view? 


= 
Epiror Our Day: 

A question which has interested me for years is, “Should 
Women enter the Field of Business Competition with Men? 
The subject has so many aspects that both observation and 
thought have as yet failed to solve the question satisfactorily 
to my mind. What is your opinion? I. Ogden. 
Chicago, Illinois. 


Here is another topic upon which a_ subscriber seeks 
enlightenment. Pithy letters of some 100 to 200 words, shed- 
ding light upon this much-mooted question, are cordially 
invited. 


INFORMATION 


paint, beautiful, but What is meant by the term Cahenslyism, and 


has the trouble been disposed of? 


} EV. JOHN CONWAY, editor of the 

Northwestern Chronicle, a Roman 
Catholic publication, defines Cahenslyism 
thus: ‘‘Cahenslyism is a combined effort of 
ecclesiastics and journalists, mostly German, 
with the representatives of foreign powers, 
for the purpose of promoting foreignism in 
this country, by using the Roman Catholic 
Church as a means to that end.”’ 

The truth, as it appears to a non-Catholic, 
seems to be that it is a rivalry pure and 
simple between the Irish and the Ge.mans 
for ascendancy in the church. The great pre- 
dominance of Irish Catholic immigration and 


Berlin and Strasburg. Several others are tL in i ama eth than qt Oe well-known faculty and tendency of the 

equally as large. But we have the finest li- aga aise . * Irish to get to the front, caused a great pre- 

brary building in the world. known that certain animals care nothing for | nderance of Irish officials. Later the Ger- 
— salt, while others endure any hardship and 





Is the London bridge, so famous in history, 
still in use? 
~’ HE London bridge was probably built by 
Roman engineers inthe time of Caesar. It 
was not there in the year 61, when Queen 
Boadicea’s troops sacked the city. In the bed 
of the river near the bridge has been found 
coins covering nearly the entire four cen- 
turies of Roman occupation. In Southwark, 
across the river from the markets, lived the 
wealthier class of Romans, and they certainly 
had bridge communications. The present Lon- 
don bridge is of modern construction and not 
on the same site as the historic London bridge, 
which was made of wood and has long since 
disappeared. 
— 
What were known as the “Seven Golden Ar- 
ticles”? for making women beautiful? 
HEY are given as follows, having been 
found, it is said, nearly a hundred years 
ago in a New England lady’s notebook: 
1. Self-knowledge, a mirror showing the 
form in the most perfect light. 


face any danger to get it. In ancient times 
when salt was scarce, the use of it was the 
badge of aristocracy. So universal has been 
the belief in its necessity that the word in 
all nations is a synonym for health, and the 
Persians use it as a form of salutation, their 
greeting being, ‘““Have you taken salt?” How- 
ever, its use may become a growing habit 
paralyzing the taste and overtaxing the kid- 
neys and skin to rid the system of it. Un- 
questionably when one finds himself unsat- 
isfied with food unless it has a salt taste, the 
habit should be corrected. 


<— 


What was meant by “the pain of the peach 


tree”? 


“T° HE ancient mysteries concerning alchemy 

were given only after an oath had been 
taken involving the most painful penalties 
against divulging the secrets. One was call- 
ed “the pain of the peachtree,’’ that is, that 
any traitor should be given the poison ex- 
tracted from the bark of the peachtree. now 
known as prussic acid. 


man immigration evened things up a little 
and produced a vast number of churches ‘hat 
could not understand Irish-English any bet- 
ter than the Irish priests could preach in 
German. The result was a fight which for a 
better name has been called Cahenslyism, be- 
cause the German Father Cahensly ‘igured 
extensively in the revolt. Herr Cahensly pre- 
sented a memorial to the propaganda in 
which he said, ‘“‘Through their immigrants, 
the nations are acquiring in the great re- 
public an influence and an importance of 
which they will one day be able to make 
great profit.” A covert menace to the United 
States has been read in this by the Irish 
Catholics, who claim to have more philosophic 
reasons for being loyal and patriotic to their 
adopted country than the Germans, since they 
speak our language and have no acceptable 
fatherland. In 1887 a society of German- 
speaking priests was organized to secure the 
use of the German language as the medium 
of communication in their churches. and 
they sent a special clerical envoy to Rome 
to present their demands. As a result apos- 
tolic delegates have been sent to America to 
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smooth down the irritations and to adjust the 
disputes. ‘‘Cahenslyism’’ may be more sig- 
nificantly termed ‘‘toreignism’’ in the Roman 
Catholic Church, the Irish Catholics claim- 


ing that foreigners in church and in the 
universities and schools have been unduly 
favored and privileged by the Vatican. Jt has 


been asserted in reply that foreign profes- 
sors were imported because none cou-d be 
found in America of sufficient scholarship. 
—S 
What was the cause of the origin and secrecy 
of the Freemasons? 


~HEIR symbolism doubtless came, as 
claimed, from the guilds and the art of 
building as far back as King Solomon's tem- 
ple. but the organization of the order in its 
present form came out of the persecution and 
destruction of the Knights Templar of the 
fourteenth century. They had their origin 
in the Crusades. Philip the Fair ordered their 
suppression as a military order and Pope 
Clement V declared against them as a re- 
ligious order. James de Molay, the last Grand 
Master of the Templars, was beheaded March 
11, 1314, and he instructed his successor to 
the highest rites of the order, John Mark 


Larmeny, in the principles and purposes of 
the crder. The secret symbols and signals 
t= ~ * wi * S 
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had already been invented and adopted by 
Molay. The persecutions by kings and popes 
made them the most powerful secret organ- 
ization in the world. At last kings and 
princes themselves became members and 
high officials, the principal potentates of Eu- 
rope being at this time members of the order. 
The Prince of Wales has for years been one 
of the highest officials in Great Britain. 

The Scotland society, under Robert Bruce, 
formed the Scottish rites or Scotch Templars. 
It was the Scotch Templars who assumed the 
style and symbols of architects or masons, 
which has been adopted all over the world. 
In Spain, freemasonry was a crime until the 
fall of the Bourbons. French masonry is an 
independent body and not recognized by the 
rest of the masonry of the world, because 
they do not hold the Bible as “the greatest 
light” in masonry. Recently the Masons of 
Peru have been declared non-affiliated with 
the regular Mason:, because the anti-Catho- 
lic sentiment in the Peruvian lodges has 
caused them to use their constitution, instead 
of the Bible, at their opening ceremonies. 

— 
What was the theory of Phlogiston? 
| EECHER, the teacher of Stahl, originated 
the theory of Phlogiston in 1670. It was 
claimed to be the inflammable portion of a 
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substance. Sulphur burns, yielding no ash 
or soot. A vapor arises, strongly acid, which 
cannot be burned and which does not con- 
tribute to burning. Something was in the 
sulphur which was consumed in the combus- 
tion, thus passing off as flame and heat 
Beecher and Stahl believed it to be a sub- 
stance the same in all combustible bodies. 
That substance they named phlogiston It 
accounted for many phenomena then unex- 
plained, but has since been disproved It 
may be called one of the great lost theories 
of scienée. 
— 


Who were the Druids, and what did they be- 
lieve? 
~ HEY believed in the propitiation of ad- 
verse demons by human sacrifice and 
in the transmigration of souls. Their cos- 
mogony and theogomy were wholly Phoeni- 
cian. There is little known of them as they 
disappeared early in English history. The 
evidence seems to show that the Phoenicians 
coming to Cornwall for tin taught the Brit- 
ains their religion. Caesar says he found 
Britain to be the home of Druidism. Phiny 
that he found the Britains devoted to 
Persian magic. 


says 
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IN THE COLLEGE WORLD 


YALE’S BICENTENNIAL 
N Wednesday, October 23, Yale will 
be two hundred years old, an dis- 
tinguished men from the old and new 
world are gathering to assist in the bi- 
centenary celebration, the most note- 
worthy of its kind, probably, in the his- 
tory of the United States. The actual 
celebration begins on October 20 and will 
continue for three days. 

President Roosevelt is to be there with 
Sectaries Hay and Root, Chief Justice 
Fuller, Justice Brewer, and many Sena- 
tors and public men. Among the men of 
letters included in the list of visitors are 
William Dean Howells, Edmund Clarence 
Stedman, Edward Everett Hale, Donald 
G. Mitchell (Ik Marvel), Thomas Nelson 
Page, George W. Cable, Samuel L. (lem- 
ens (Mark Twain), and others. 

Notable among the visitors are repre- 
sentatives of the universities of Engiand, 
Scotland, Russia, France, Germany, China, 
Japan, Canada, Australia, Chile, Sweden, 
Syria. Every notable university and col- 
lege in the United States has sen: an 
official representative—Harvard sending 
President Eliot; Princeton, President Pat- 
ten; Columbia, Seth Low; Michigan, Pres- 
ident Angell; Chicago, President Harper; 
Johns Hopkins, President Gilman; Cor- 
nell, President Schurmann. Scores of 
educators of national prominence are in- 
cluded. 

The history of Yale is a story of al- 
ternate hope and despair, of decline and 
recuperation, of theological disputes and 
theological rebellions, of financial depres- 
sions and rich endowments, and of every 
actor nearly that went to the makivg of 
the country through two centuries of its 
existence. 

When Yale was begun New Enc!and 
consisted of about 100,000 scattered in- 
habitants. The only institution of learn- 
ing was Harvard, founded by graduates 
of English universities in 1636, and the in- 
fant College of William and Mary, ecxart- 
ered in 1693. In October, 1701. a charter 
was granted for the “Collegiate School 
of Connecticut.” 


In March, 1702, the first Yale student 
appeared in the person of one eacob 
Heminway of New Haven, and in Septem- 
ber, 1702, the first commencement was 
held and one student graduated. This 
was Nathaniel Chauncey of Stralford, 
who had studied privately with his uncle, 
one of the Board of ‘Trustees. 

The unsatisfactory method in which 
the college had been run led in 1716 to a 
vote of the board to remove from Say- 
brook, and New Haven was then settled 
upon as the most convenient place. 

Elihu Yale, who had already sent books 
to the college, renewed his interest in 
1718 and sent over a large consignment 
of volumes, East India goods, and a 
portrait of the King, which is still pre- 
served, from which were realized in Bos- 
ton markets £562. So grateful were the 
trustees that at the 1718 commencement 
the college was formally titled “Yale Col- 
lege.” 

In 1719 began the long and splendid line 
of men who have occupied the chair of 
chief executive at Yale College and Uni- 
versity. The Rev. Timothy Cutler, 1719- 
1722; the Rev. Elisha Williams, 1726-1739; 
the Rev. Thomas Clap, 1740-1766; the Rev. 
Naphtali Daggett, 1766-1777; the Rev 
Ezra Stiles, 1778-1795; the Rev. Timothy 
Dwight, 1795-1817; the Rev. Jeremiah Day, 
1817-1846; the Rev. Theodore Dwight 
Woolsey, 1846-1871; the Rev. Noah Porter, 
1871-1886; the Rev. Timothy Dwigl... 1886- 
1899; and Arthur Twining Hadley, who 
entered office in 1900, form a line of chief 
executives whose careers cover the rise 
of Yale from a mere provincial academv 
to one of the leading universities ot the 
country. 

— 
COLLEGE WOMEN AND MARRIAGE 


ROFESSOR E. I. THORNDIKE, of the 
Teachers’ College, Columbia Uni 
versity, has published in the New York 
Evening Post an analysis of the mar- 
riage statistics of women graduates from 
colleges. Taking the alumnae catalogues 
of Vassar, Smith, and Wellesley, he finds 
that the status of the graduates now liv- 
ing may be summarized as follows: 


From classes 1880-84, 55 p. ce. married. 


as 1885-89, 45 “ > 
= 1890-91, 35 “ i 
¥ 1892-93, 29.5 “ ey 
. 1894-95, 29.5 “ i 
# 1896-97, 17 “ = 


The first line in this table is the im- 
portant one. It shows that among the 
graduates of these distinctively women’s 
colleges, who are now close upon forty 
yeais of age, little more than half are 
married. In the co-educational college 
records Professor Thorndike finds a 
somewhat different state of affairs. The 
only table he presents is one for the 
women graduates of Oberlin between 
1840 and 1880. This runs as follows: 


From classes 1840-45, 98 p. c. married. 
” 1846-50. 85 ‘“ 7 
is 1851-55, 80“ “4 
ai 1856-60, 79 “ r 
e 1861-65, 77 “* a 
; 1866-70, 75 “ 7 
<5 1871-75, 66 “ 5 
5 1876-80, 69 ‘ = 


The important line in this table is the 
last, which shows that among Oberlin 
women graduates just forty years of age 
nearly 70 per cent. have married, a3 
against less than 60 ver cent. among the 
graduates of almost the same age from 
the distinctively women’s colleges. 

To a very large extent, Prof. Thorn- 
dike observes, college women marry pro- 
fessional men, and, as a rule, they seem 
to marry exceptionally well. 


— 
FRANCE’S SLOW GROWTH 


HE French census returns just pub- 
ri ished show the population of 
France to be roughly 38,600,000, which is 
an increase of only 380,000 on 1896. To 
this minute increase Paris and its sub- 
urbs contribute 292,000. Since 1850 the 
population of France, allowing for alter- 
ations of boundaries, has only increased 
from 35,000,000 to 38,000,000. In the same 
period the population of the United 
Kingdom has risen from 27,000,000 to 41,- 
000,000, that of Germany from 35,000,000 
to 56,000,000. 
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CURING THE SOCIAL EVIL 


WRITER in Municipal Affairs has 
A some suggestions to make on the 
treatment of abandoned women by mu- 
nicipal authorities which abound in good 
sense and deserve thoughtful considera- 
tion. 

She says that licensing is not only ab- 
horrent to sound morals but that it has 
proved a hopeless failure as a check, and 
that punishment by fine is equally inef- 
fective and a promoter of blackmail. The 
former proposition she sustained by an 
appeal to the experience of continental 
Europe, the latter we know is true from 
the experience of American cities. Fines 
and blackmail are both paid as a sort of 
substitute for license, and the taint of the 
blackmail is ruinous to a police force. Re- 
cent disclosures in New York show to 
what a terrible extent this corruption 
may be carried. 

We should turn, then, from a system 
which leads to such demoralization and 
which, when honestly administered, mere- 
ly confirms the women in their habits by 
throwing them back upon their own des- 
perate means of paying fines and making 
a livelihood. Efforts should be made to 


direct them into the homes or retreats’ 


which have been provided for them, 
where they may be reformed and fitted 
for decent employment. When arrests 
occur probation officers and court officials 
should be appointed by the interested 
charitable institutions to accompany the 
police, and all of them should be women. 
It would be their duty to persuade the 
prisoners to go to the refuges, and they 
should have the.hearty support of the 
police magistrates. If the women proved 
obstinate they might be sent to a re- 
formatory, and, if incorrigible, to prison 
for the maximum term allowed. by the 
law. 

It is further suggested that the police 
should not be permitted to enter the 
Places kept by the women except upon 
the complaint of a householder, and that 
they should always have some independ- 
ent witness with them to guard them 
from the temptation to blackmail and to 
relieve them from suspicion. If men are 
arrested in such resorts they should not 
be discharged upon giving their names or 
assumed names and addresses, but they 
should be taken into court and subjected 
to the disgrace of a:publicity which would 
overwhelm them with shame and act as a 
deterrent to others. 

As regards the women, it is evident that 
the plan proposed is decidedly superior 
to the one now in operation. First it 
gives them an opportunity to get away 
from their degrading life, and, second, it 
provides for restraint and punishment 
which are wholly lacking in the best ad- 
ministered systems of fines, whose effect 
is to fasten the fetters upon its victims 
and to make the public share in the 
Profits of their:immorality. It is mani- 
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fest, too, that the influence of the scheme 
upon the police would be highly beneficial, 
and that the danger from exposure would 
cause men who had any concern about 
their reputation to shun houses of ill- 
fame as they would the pesthouse. 
— 

MEXICO TO REGULATE SALOONS 

~HE Mexican government is preparing 
‘| to take a hand in the regulation of 
saloons. Heretofore the liquor traffic, 
except for slight taxes on the manufac- 
turer, has been almost unrestricted, the 
retail dealer merely paying the stamp 
tax on the amount of business done. This 
has resulted in saloons of one sort or 
another being so numerous in the repub- 
lic as to out-number all other classes of 
business. The effect on the people, and 
especially the working classes, has been 
far from good. 

So long as he can get liquor and has a 
little something to eat the laborer does 
not want to work. Nature has saved 
him from these perplexities by the cli- 
mate she has bestowed on the country. 
Consequently liquor has come to be the 
main inducement for him to work. So 
he labors until Saturday night when he 
gets paid. Sunday he gets drunk. Mon- 
day he should go to work again. But he 
doesn’t. The effect of Sunday’s debauch 
hasn't worn off and, besides, he has a few 
cents left. So Monday is spent at the 
pulquerie and two days of the week have 
been wasted or worse. 

And pulque and pulqueries are held to 
be responsible for nine-tenths of this 
drunkenness. Pulque, as the encyclo- 
pedia will tell, is the fermented juice of 
the maguey, the “century plant” of the 
United States hothouses. It looks like 
watered milk, and has a taste and odor 
peculiar to itself, and as an intoxicant 
can hardly be equaled. 

The industry is such a thriving one that 
the pulque, some of it undoubtedly adul- 
terated and rendered still worse in its 
effects on the consumer, is sold in the 
shops of Mexico City at 3 cents, Mexican 
currency, for a litro, or a trifle over a 
cent a quart, American money. 

The demoralization of labor is the prin- 
cipal factor in leading the government 
into a careful study of the question and 
President Diaz is expected to act soon. 

—- 
STUDYING TROPICAL COUNTRIES 
Y ITH the acquisition of the Philip 
W pines and Porto Rico, our prac- 
tical interest in all questions relating t» 
the development of tropical lands is rap- 
idly growing. 

All the colonial powers are studying 
the questions relating to their tropic: J 
The. suitability of climates 
for colonists and the rules of hygiene 
necessary to observe in trepical countries. 


possessions. 


the profits of colonial agriculture and 
how to enhance them, the development of 


stoek-raising, the labor supply. transpor- 


to 


Ge 


tation and commercial facilities, ard 
many other problems are receiving the 
most earnest attention. The Germans be- 
lieve they have already demonstrated the 
practicability of profitable cotton and to#, 
bacco raising in New Guinea, and coffee, 
sold at the highest price in London, is 
raised in a region where Livingstone was 
the first white man ever seen. Singapore 
and Hong Kong, where residence was 
once almost fatal to white men, have been 
transformed into healthful places. Great 
progress is being made in all directions 
and this century will see the resources 
of the tropics adding enormously to the 
general wealth of the world, though a 
hundred years ago they were a compara- 
tively insignificant factor. 

This country is laying a broad founda- 
tion for the development of that part of 
the tropical domain which has fallen to 
it. Its policy touches all phases of the 
questions that relate to turning our trop- 
ical possessions to the very best account 
for the people who inhabit them and the 
world at large. As the New York Sun 
says, the services which William McKin- 
ley gave to the great work which we 
have taken in hand will always be one 
of his strongest claims to the gratitude 
of this nation and of the millions over 
the seas who have been added to it. 

— 
LENGTH OF HUMAN LIFE 
RESIDENT JOHN F. DRYDEN, of 
the Prudential Insurance Company, 
recently made public some statistical in- 
formation concerning longevity which is 
of the greatest importance. It seems 
that at present in Massachusetts there 
are expected to survive to the age of 
hfty 5,275 _persons out of every 10,000 
born, against 4,409 survivors out of the 
same number in 1855. At the age of 
eighty the number of survivors is 1,266 
at present, against 1,059 half a century 
ago. 

He asks, What are the chances of 
reaching the age of 100 years in America 
today? The answer to this question is 
somewhat difficult, since life tables are 
based on the general population, for 
which the returns at advanced ages are 
notably in error, while data supplied by 
life insurance companies are not applica- 
ble to the population in general, which 
includes the unhealthy and otherwise im- 
paired from an insurance point of view. 

For Massachusetts a recent life table 
has been prepared by which it is possible 
to arrive at the point desired with at 
least an approximate degree of accuracy. 
Dr. S. W. Abbott has caleulated on the 
returns for the years 1893-97 that out of 
10,000 born in that state, nine persons 
may be expected to reach the century 
mark, and those who attain this age may 
still expect to live 1.2 years longer if 
males, and 1.5 years longer if females. 

A comparative table for the year 1855 
shows that half a century ago very few, 
indeed, had a chance to reach the ex- 
treme age of 100, since by a table prepar- 
ed by Elliott only nine out of 100,000 
would survive to that age. In other 
words, the chance of attaining the age of 
100 in Massachusetts is today ten times 
what it was half a century ago. 

Human life is of longer duration in 
America than in anv part cf Europe. It 
appears, however, that the Norwegians 
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and Sweaes enjoy probably a longer dur- 
ation of life than the average American, 
but the sanitary progress made in the 
United States during the past fifty years 
has been so notable that the vital effi- 
ciency of our people has undergone a ma- 
terial improvement. 
— 
REVERTING TO A BAD PRECEDENT 
HE attitude of certain leaders in 
England in regard to the govern- 
ment’s policy of arming natives to fight 
the Boers was indicated by Sir William 
Vernon Harcourt, when, during the wan- 
ing session of the House of Commons, he 
characterized this policy as “a mischiev- 
ous document, the inspiration of neither 
Lord Kitchner nor Lord Milner, but of 
the ministry of Natal.” He declared the 
government in arming the natives was re- 
verting to a practice which had left the 
darkest stain on the history of the war 
between England and America. The new 


adds so much to the pleasures 
of bathing, that the child 
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policy of the government promised to be 
neither creditable nor effective, and was 
in contravention of all the fundamental 
principles of the St. Petersburg conven- 
tion. The country would welcome an 
ante-adjournment statement on _ the 
status of the war on which Britain was 
still spending £5,000,000 a month, al- 
though the war was declared ended at the 
close of the last session. 
—. 
TO EDUCATE FILIPINOS 
T is very significant that Adjt.-Gen. Cor 
bin, thorough-going soldier though he is, 
lays stress on education as the best solutiva 
of our problem in the east. 

The boys brought up in the schvuols 
which American authority is establishing wi!! 
know something of self-government when 
they come to manhood. The hope of th2 1s- 
lards lies in this new generation, and just 
new the school appropriations are the ve: 
best expenditures which the Uniied States i< 
meking for the future of its Mainy depend 
e. ccs. 








PREVALENESS OF ALCHOLISM 
RE southern nations less addicted to al- 
coholism than northern?’ This question 
gave rise to an exciting and acrid debate at 
the London meeting on October 8, of the So- 
ciety for the Study cf Inebriety. Dr. Reid 
of the editorial staff of the Lancet started 
the debate thus: 

“Teetotalers make more drunkards to re- 
deem. Wherever they succeed in securing co- 
ercive legislation against alcohol, they swell 
the tide of inebriety. Among the southern 
nations of the world, where alcohol is found 
as one of the everyday beverages of the peo- 
ple, excessive drinking and consequent drunk- 
enness are reduced to a minimum. London, 
Chicago and New York, which are without 
prohibition, have respectively only 7, 13 and 
:3 drunkards per 1,000, while Portland, Me., 
the classic prohibition state, has forty-two. 

“I would advise temperance enthusiasts to 
cease their work and let natural law solve 
the question of alcoholism. Then eventually 
we will see drunkards eliminated and the 
human family made immune from the dis- 
ease of drunkennness.” 

After an eager and confused struggle for 
the fioor, Secretary Charles Smith of the 
Kent County Temperance Federation, ob- 
tained recognition. He said: 

“Dr. Reid’s statements are preposterous. 
Carefully prepared statistics just published 
by the Board of Trade show that southern 
nations drink 58 per cent. more than northern 
peoples. High authorities assure us that 
southern Europe swims in wine, and hence 
heads toward social decomposition and politi- 
cal impotence. England has free access to 


alcohol and yet it is becoming a land of 
topers. 
“Dr. Reid’s American statistics are not 


worth the paper on which they are written. 
He says that Portland, Me., has forty-two 
drunkards per 1,000, whereas London has 
only seven per 1,000. Is the man ignorant, or 
would he deceive us’ In Portland every 
drunken man is arrested. Hence these fig- 
ures. The statistics o. the City of London 
and its own magistrates agree that not one 
drunkard in ten is ever arrested.” 

The debate continued two hours with ex- 
treme warmth and pungency, the physicians 
present pretty generally supporting Dr. Reid 
and the laymen standing with Mr. Smith. 
The meeting finally adjourned with the un- 
derstanding that a series of debates would be 
arranged in order that the dispute might be 
fought to a finish. Dr. Reid promises to 
make the Board of Trade statistics ridicu- 
lous. 

— 
TO INVESTIGATE TUBERCULOISES 

7 ING EDWARD has appointed a commit- 

tee to investigate Prof. Koch’s tubercu- 
losis theory. The scope of the inquiry is offi- 
cially said to be whether animal and human 
tuberculosis are identical, whether animals 
and humans can be reciprocally infected, and 
under what conditions, if at all, transmission 
to man occurs and the means of combating 
it. The commissioners are Sir Michael Fos- 
ter, secretary of the Royal Society; Dr. Sims 
Woodhead, professor of pathology, Cambridge 

University; Dr. Harris Cox Martin, Prof. J. 
McFadyean and Prof. R. W. Boyce. The 
commission has been granted the fullest pow- 
ers and facilities and the members have been 
urged to make a prompt report. 

——> 
OPcRATION OF SUBWAYS 

“~ HIEF ENGINEER PARSONS and other 
persons connected with the construction 
of New York City’s underground ra'lroad 
are soon to sail for Europe, in order, by & 
personal inspection, to obtain all the informa- 
tion England and the Continent have to im- 
part regarding the operation of subways For 
it is not now the construction but the oper- 
ation of the underground railroad which is 
engaging the attention of the engineers an@ 
financiers. The construction is so far ad- 
vanced that the danger point, so to speak, is 
past, and the end is in sight. One-fourth of 
the tunnel is actually finished, and work is 
being pushed so rapidly that in two years 
the road ought to be in operation. There has 
been expended on the tunnel thus far &8,500,- 
000. ‘There have been 200 blocks opened ané 
1,000,000 cartloads of dirt removed. Eight 

thousand men are employed. 
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EDUCATIONAL PROBLEMS OF OUR DAY 


TRAVELING LIBRARIES 


HE idea of traveling libraries ap 
pears, according to a letter in the 
current Century Magazine, to have origi- 
nated in New York State, and the State 
library at Albany sends these to towns 
having no free libraries, as well as to 
groups of individuals pursuing special 
lines of study. In other states, too, 
farther west a similar practice obtains as 
a means of supplying in part the lack of 
free libraries. 

In Massachusetts only two of the 352 
towns of the state are without free public 
libraries, yet even there two private or- 
ganizations exist which send out collec- 
tions of books, one to students in any 
part of the country and the other to 
small towns within the state which find 
themselves unable to devote a sufficient 
amount of money each year to the pur- 
chase of books. To such places sets of 
twenty-five selected books on history, bi- 
ography, and travel are sent for one 
year, and some interesting experiments 
have also been made in sending collec- 
tions of photographs to remain for two 
or three weeks. The idea of such pictor- 
ial treasures for remote country places 
must awaken keen interest in the minds 
of many adults in this city when they re- 
call with what avidity the crude “stere- 
opticon” views kept on the parlor table 
and all other available pictures were de- 
voured in their youthful days on the 
farm. 

Traveling collections of literature and 
art are now a regular feature of univer- 
sity extension courses, and the availabili- 
ty of the traveling library, broadly con- 
strued, both for country and city, is per- 
haps likely, despite the multiplication and 
growth of free libraries, to increase rath- 
er than decrease in the future. 

— 
TO EDUCATE PORTO RICO 


5 eet native Porto Rican 
children are to be sent to the 
United States to be educated at the ex- 
pense of the Government. The brightest 
children are to be chosen and they are 
to be selected by competitive examina- 
tion. 

They must be between the ages of 13 
and 21, and their parents must be willing 
to let them go, as they probably will be. 


= 

IMPORTANCE OF PUBLC SC HOOLS 
HE importance of improving the 
public schools of the country is 
seen in the large number of pupils who 
step out from them every spring with 
their school education finished. The 
Record-Herald of Chicago emphasized 
this in an editorial, saying: Of the 
gtaduates from the Chicago public 
schools this year 1,200 were from the high 
8chools, while 12,000 were from the gram- 
Mar schools. A small per cent. of 
the graduates from the grammar schools 
will enter the high schools, while a 
still smaller percentage of the 1,200 
high school graduates will go to a col- 
lege or university. The greater portion 
of this vast army of young men and 


young women will get the rest of their 
“education” in the strenuous struggle for 
existence. All of which should forcibly 
impress us with the need of constant 
improvement in the work of the element- 
ary and grammar grades and larger ex- 
penditures for increasing their facilities 
for laying the foundations of useful cit- 
izenship deep and well. 

— 

THE NEED OF CITY BATHS 


i oe City Homes Association of Chi- 

cago has been making an investiga- 
tion into the general conditions about 
Chicago tenements. In the course of vis- 
its paid to certain Jewish and Italian 
quarters it was learned that 96 per cent. 
of the inhabitants had no facilities for 
bathing. Applying this average to all 
those parts of the city where conditions 
are similar, one arrives at the result that 
960,000 persons in Chicago find it extreme- 
ly difficult, indeed almost impossible, to 
keep themselves clean. 

The four city baths in these districts 
have so large a patronage that others 
may be supplied to meet the demand. 

— 

MUNICIPAL GARDENING SCHOOL 
Minicipal Gardening School. 
M R. SIDNEY WEBB, Vice-Chairman of 

the Board of Technical Education, 
London, writes to the Municipal Journal of 
London to point out that the Technical Edu- 
cation Board of the London County Council 
is offering facilities for boys who are leav- 
ing, or have recently left, public elementary 
schools to enter upon of training 
which will fit them to become gardeners. A 
School of Practical Gardening has been es- 
tablished at the Royal Botanic Society. Re- 
gent’'s Park, and is now attended by some 
thirty boys, most of whom are holding schol- 
arships from the Technical Education Board. 
The boys at this school go through a three 
years’ course, in which they have a thorough 
training in practical gardening, and also re- 
ceive instruction in elementary science and 
botany. Boys who complete the three 3ears’ 
find little difficulty in obtaining good 
situations as gardeners, those of the 


a course 


course 


and 


Board’s scholars who left the school last 
summer have obtained satisfactory situacions. 
The scholarships offered by the Board are 
open to boys between the ages of fourteen 
and sixteen, whose parents are resident 
within the county of London, and are in re- 
ceipt of incomes not exceeding $1,250 a year. 
The scholarships provide free tuition for 
three years at the School of Practical Gar- 
dening, and also a maintenance grant ris- 
ing from $100 a year to $125 a year. There is 
no examination for these scholarships, but 
parents are required to sign a declaration to 
the effect that they intend their sons to be- 
come practical gardeners. 


— 
NAVAL AND MILITARY SCHOOLS 


CCORDING to the annual report of Ad- 
miral Crowninshield, the shortage of 
naval officers is approaching the danger 
point. Within three years new vessels com- 
ing into commission will require one thous- 
and more officers, and as the naval academy 
turns out but fifty graduates a year, a 
knowledge of higher mathematics is not need 
ed to show that extraordinary measures must 
he taken to meet the situation. Admiral 
Crowninshield recommends that eight hun- 
dred cadets be sent to Annapolis at once. 
The army as well as the navy is short of 
men. This is shown in an appendix to the 
report of General Brooke, commanding the 
department of the east; seventy officers and 
2,700 men are required to operate the mines 
in the harbors of the country, and the offi- 
cers now being appointed to the artillery from 
the army lack the knowledge of electricity 
necessary in this branch of the service. Col 
onel Story, of the artillery corps, recommends 
the organization of a volunteer reserve, offi 
cered by electrical engineers, to meet pres- 
ent requirements, and the establishment of 
an artillery school of mines to provide for 
the future. 
— 


MODERN LANGUAGES IN GERMANY 


| bergpecenes by the kaiser’s ex"ans sm 

slogan that Germany’s future lies on the 
ocean, the University of Berlin announces #n 
unprecedently extensive course of mod2rn 
larguages and instruction hereafter in the 
nvailable tongue of every people with whom 
Germany’s world policy may brivg her suns 
in erntact. 
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There is not a mother on earth who has ever used it who will not tell you at once 
that it will regulate the bowels and give rest to the mother and relief and health to the 
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The Danger is in the Neglect! 


That persistent, tickling cough, if not cured. 
now may hang on all winter and lead to 
It’s what a cough may lead 
to that makes it dangerous, 
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ODD, CURIOUS 


CHINESE TELEPHONE OFFICE 


J HAT is probably the most curious 
telephone office in the world is 
maintained by the Telephone company of 
San Francisco’s extensive Chinese quar- 
ter. It was made necessary by the fact 
that the Pacific States and Sunset Tele- 
phone company have more than 250 Chi- 
nese subscribers in San Francisco alone, 
and as many of these do not speak Eng- 
lish at all, or at best imperfectly, the 
girls who handle the general public found 
themselves unable to cope with foreign 
tongues. The manager of the Chinese 
telephone system is Loo Kum Shu. He 
has six operators, all Chinese men. The 
little Chinese Mercury who carries. the 
messages is ;-Yick Chun. The custom. of 
the Chinese.requires that.all visitors and 
customers who call to use the telephone 
must be entertained while waiting for 
‘the public telephone booths. 


Tea and to- 


AND SINGULAR 


bacco are furnished at the company’s ex- 
pense for this purpose and when the op- 
erators are not answering calls, they are 
orewing scented cups of amber liquid. 

A change is shortly to be made in the 
Chinese station, and then Chinese girls 
will be substituted for the male opera- 
tors. The increasing volume of business 
requires larger quarters, which have al- 
ready been purchased, and the company 
finds that the girl operators, of what- 
ever, race, serve their, purposes better 
than men. Every little while some dif- 
ference of opinion between operator and 
subscriber is settled at arm’s length after 
office hours. This mode of arbitration 
disturbs the equilibrium of the service 
and never happens when the operator 
and the subscriber are of different sexes. 


4. 50me.wag has suggested that the com- 


pany purchase its girl.operators outright. 
Intelligent girls from the mission will be 


employed, and a matron will be employed 
to protect them from the peculiar com- 
plications which arise under the Chinese 
social system. 
— 
LAKE WETTERN AND BODEN SEE 
AKE WETTERN, one of the links ir, 

& the waterway between Stockholu 
and Gothenburg, is a beautiful sheet of 
water, lying in the centre of a group of 
lofty hills, and is noted for several} re- 
markable peculiarities. There is no bot- 
tom at one place—at least, none has ever 
been found—and a belief widely prevails 
that it is connected by an underground 
passage with the Boden See in Switzer- 
land. It is asserted that when there isa 
storm on one of these lakes the other is 
agitated, and that when the water in one 
is low the same conditions exist in the 
other. There is also a story that corpses 
in Swiss costume have come to the sur- 
face on Lake Wettern, and that bodivs 
of men who have been drowned in tht 
Wettern have been recovered in the 
Boden See. Other evidences are fund 
in the occasional appearance of timber 
and vegetation that does not grow in this 
locality, but is common in Switzerlan) 

Scientific men, however, dispute tia 
theory and ridicule the stories that are 
told by the peasants. It is admittod. 
however, by every one that the extraor- 
dinary phenomena of mirage have fre- 
quently been observed upon Lake Wet. 
tern, so much as to attract the obserza- 
tions of the entire population for miles 
around, creating consternation amon;t 
the ignorant peasants and awe and won- 
der among all thoughtful people. March- 
ing armies of cavalry, infantry and ar- 
tillery, with banners and glittering we \~- 
ons, have appeared upon the surface of 
the lake; churches, palaces, castles and 
ships have been seen to rise from the 
water and remain in view for hours; car- 
avans of camels have crossed from shore 
to shore within full view of multitudes 
of people in their right minds and with- 
out ordinary superstitions. 

— 

MUMMY FOUND IN A CEMETARY 

~ HANGES in Riverside Cemetery at 
C Oshkosh, Wis., necessitated the 
taking up of a number of bodies. One of 
them was found to an excellent 
state of preservation, not petrified, but 
mummified, the same condition, in fact, 
The 
body was that of J. Maxwell, who was 
The effect 
was brought about by the natural influ- 
enees of the ground, as no attempt at 
had with the 


be in 


as that of the Egyptian mummies. 


buried some ten years ago. 


embalming 


been made 


corpse. 
— 


SOME HORSE STATISTICS 
‘T’ HERE are in the whole world, about 
75,000,000 horses and 11,000,000 mules and 
They are distributed as follows: Eu- 
39,400,000 horses, 3,200,000 mules, ete; 
America, 22,800,000 horses, 4,700,000 mules. ete.; 


csses. 


rope, 


Asia, 9,100,000 horses, 1,300,000 mules, ete.; 
Africa, 1,000,000 horses, ‘1,900,000 mules, ete.; 
Australia, 2,300,000 horses. In the United 


States there were, January 1, 1900, 13.500,00 


horses and ,2,000,000 mules.and asses, 
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N Saxony was recently discovered, in very perfect preserva- 
| tion, a skeleton of that strange extinct sea-animal, the 
Plesiosaurus, sometimes. considered the original of the sea- 
serpent. Ail former skeletons of this grotesque beast have 
heen found in strata which the weight of superimposed masses 
have pressed out of the perpendicular, thus crushing the skel- 
eton out of shape. The specimen given in our illustration, how- 
ever, lay in a horizontal stratum of the Lias measure, and is 


und the paddles of a whale. The Plesiosaurus had one hun- 
dred vetebrae, of which 73 are complete in this specimen. 

The front teeth are long and fanglike, the back teeth smal‘ 
in proportion. Thus it was evidently a beast of prey, in par- 
ticular, a fish eater, and gulped its food with little mastication. 

The upper arm bones are round and firm, the lower flat- 
tened into fins. Like the sea-lion, which animal it resembles, 
it was most at home in the water, but as its lungs required 














so perfect that for the first time 
been possible. 


a complete restoration has 
Even the holes for the entrance of the 
and muscles on the nose are plainly visible. 

The structure of the Plesiosaurus is of so singular a 
character as to make it appear a beast of mythological crea- 
tion. In the words of Buckland, “To the head of a lizard it 
united the teeth of a crocodile, a neck of enormous length, 
resembling the body of a serpent, a trunk and tail having the 
proportions of an ordinary quadruped, the ribs of a chameleon, 


nerves 


x * * * * 


T is sometimes claimed that the limit 
in inventions has almost been reach- 
ed, and that henceforth their numbers 
will steadily decrease. But if we may be- A 
lieve the Patent Record there is a call 
for an almost numberless list of useful 
things which are yet to be invented. 
The utilization of the 
mechanical purposes is now actively en- 
gaging the attention of inventors. Re- 
cent experiments in this line have been 
quite successful, but there is ample room 
for improvements in the apparatus re- 
quired. The principle underlying the 
“harnessing of the sun” for men’s use is 
very simple, but the apparatus devised be 


ers should be 
well as a 
humenity. 


prize of 


men to safeguard 


sun’s rays for 
“Accidents to 
sociation.” The 
gloves must 


the 


divided 
thus far for this purpose is expensive 
and rather complicated. 

While life boats of various construc- ©Dable 
tion, and of more or less merit, are now 
carried as part of the equipment of sea- 
going vessels, perfection in this line has 
by no means been reached, and there is 
an absolute demand for meritorious and 
Practical improvement in this line. 


found, removed, 
disturbing others. 
Any 
vention which will add to the present will 


Safecunrds for the lives of ocean travel- the representation 


successful financially, as 
contribution to 


1,000 franes 
given the inventor who shall produce a 
glove that can be used by electrical work- 
them 
The premium is offered by the French 
Workmen 
conditions 
cover the forearm as well as 
hands; that they must be light and 
leave the utmost liberty to the worker. 
lf none of the devices submitted come up 
to the required standard, the prize will or 
among those 
most nearly approach it. 
A druggists’ prescription file, which will 
prescriptions 
filed away in regular order, kept clean, 
and at the same time rendered quickly 
accessible for several years back, so that 
any desired prescription may be readily 
and 


A practical musical instrument which 


it to come to the surface to breathe, its habitat was shallow 
sea reaches near a sandy shore. Its long neck and swimming 
ability must have made it a terror to the fishes of its prehis- 
torie age. 

In the little Saxon city of Halberstadt this perfect speci- 
men of the Plesiosaurus douchodevius Conybeare, Forma Ger- 
ingniea Moak, has been mounted and can be seen by the public 
at the quarters of the Scientifie Society. 


Translated for Our Day from Tllustrite Zeitung.) 


SUGGESTIONS FOR INVENTORS * * * * . 


trombone, flageolet, flute and piccolo, 
the cause of bass viol, snare and bass drum, leaving 
the expression of the music under the 
($163) will be control of the operator. Also, in connec- 


tion with such instrument, a machine for 
preparing perforated sheet with 
which to operate the musical instrument. 

An invention for holding up a lady’s 
skirt when walking in the street would 
be highly appreciated by the ladies. 

One that would be so arranged by a 
spring or otherwise that, instead of hold- 
ing the rider’s foot when a horse falls, 
the weight of the rider, pulling backward 
downward, would cause the release 
of the foot. 

Why 


riers, 


musie 
from accident. 
Assurance As- 


are that the 


inventors who 

-annot a system of bundle car- 
such as are used in dry goods 
stores, be devised for public restaurants? 
The advantages of such a system are 
many, and would effect a saving of great 
time and labor. 

An apparatus for utilizing the great 
cold-producing power of liquified air to 
cool houses in summer. 

These are but a few in the long list of 


to be compactly 


replaced without 


produce orchestra music. including useful and practical inventions immedi- 
of a 


violin, e>rnet, ately demanded. 
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PROGRESS IN DISCOVERY, SCIENCE AND INVENTION 


LIFE AMONG CAVE DWELLERS 

R. CARL LUMHOLTZ, the traveler and 

explorer, who has been spending the 
last five years in the hitherto unknown re- 
gions of northwestern Mexico in the inter- 
ests of the American Museum of Natural 
History of New York, and who is the first 
white man who has lived among the cave 
dwellers in those remote parts, has delivered 
an interesting lecture before the Geographical 
Society of Christiania, Norway. 

At first the cave dwellers resisted his tak- 
ing up his abode among them, but eventually 
he gained their confidence and was allowed 
to remain. He learned their ways, thei. lan- 
guage, and their songs, and joined in their 
dances. One chief among the cave dwellers 
even went so far as to offer him his daughter 
in marriage, and on another occasion he was 
almost compelled to marry one of the girls 
belonging to the Cora tribe. 

The Mexican Indians are monogamists and 
lead on the whole a happy existence. Among 
many of the tribes he found a higher degree 
of morality than in civilized countries. They 
are highly intelligent, and are, the lecturer 
said, a far superior race to those of their 
kinsmen in the United States and South 
America. Theft and disease are both unknown 
among them. The land is held in common 
Their principal food consists of Indian corn 
and beans. They attain to a great age. Both 
men and women of 100 years and over are 
often met with in the pine regions. 


= 
THE HUMAN MONKEY OF JAVA 

ROFESSOR HAECKLE’S latest publica- 
tion contains some curious information 
regarding the human monkey of Java. A 
most interesting specimen of the young gib- 
bon was watched by Professor Haeckle at 

his own house in Java. 
The species is found only in Java, and is 


called Hylobates leuciscus. The natives call 
it, on account of the characteristic sound it 
utters, ‘‘oa.’”’ When standing it is scarcely 
taller than a child of 6 years. The head is 
comparatively small and it has a small, slen- 
der waist. The legs are short and the arms 
much longer. The face is more human than 
that of the orang outang. 

Professor Haeckle says: 

“Its physiognomy reminded me of the man- 
ager of an insolvent bank pondering with 
wrinkled brow over the results of a crash. 
Distrust of the oa towards all white Europe- 
ans is noticeable. On the other hand, he was 
on terms of intimate friendship with the 
Malays in our household, especially with the 
small children. He never crawled on all 
fours when tired of running, but stretched 
on the grass beneath the tropical sun with 
one arm under his head. 

“When I held tasty food just out 
reach he cried like a naughty child, 
Huite!’ a sound altogether different from 
‘Oa! Oa!’ with which he expressed various 
emotions. He had a third and more shrill 
sound when he was suddenly frightened 

“The speech of these human monkeys has 
not many different sounds, but they are mod- 
ulated and altered in tone and strength with 
a number of repetitions. 

“They also use many gestures, motions with 
their hands and grimaces, which are so ex- 
pressive in manner that a careful observer 
can detect their different wishes and various 
emotions. 

“My specimen liked sweet wine. He grasp- 
ed a cup in both hands and drank like a 
child. He peeled bananas and oranges just 
as we are accustomed to do, holding the fruit 
in his left hand. Most of the Malays do not 
regard the gibbon and orang outang as 
brutes. They believe the former are be- 
witched men and the latter criminals who 
have been changed to monkeys as punish- 
ments. Others think they are men in the 
course of development.” 


of his 
‘Huite! 


AUTOMOBILES IN THE DESERT 

T is likely to be but a short time before, 
large part of the great Desert of Sahara, 
which is now uninhabited by man, will be 
open to civilization, if the project lately con- 
ceived by the French government for tra- 
versing the desert with automobiles is suc. 
cessful. Experiments with motor vehicles in 
the desert and in many parts of Algeria have 
shown that they are peculiarly adapted for 
use in countries where travel by ordinary 
means is difficult and frequently impossible, 
Frenchmen who have experimented with auto- 
mobiles in the desert state that they ar? use. 
ful where all other carriers fail. Thus an- 
other field, and one of incalculable possibili- 
ties and importance is open to the automo 


bile. 
— 
DR. RIXEY'S DIAGNOSIS 
PHILADELPHIAN who knew Dr, 


Rixey, Mrs. McKinley’s physician, when 
he was a student in that city, called on him 
in Washington and was invited to luncheon, 
The Philadelphian asked to be excused be- 
cause of chronic indigestion, which prevented 
his eating luncheon. ‘‘Nonsense,’’ said Dr, 
Rixey. “I have asked you to luncheon be- 
cause I want to give you a good lecture, 
You are suffering from restlessness, not dys- 
pepsia. In the five minutes you have been 
sitting opposite to me you have looked at 
your watch four times, fumbled witn the 
seal on your watch chain, twirled the handle 
of your umbrella when you didn’t stop to run 
your fingers through your hair, and have 
talked incessantly without having anything 
particular to say. You simply waste your 
nervous force. Learn to keep still when you 
can and not to bother yourself about trifles 
that do not concern you. If patients knew 
how to do nothing at the proper time, half 
the nerve doctors’ occupation would be gone.” 
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THE COMING WORLD TONGUE; 


N the course of his “Anticipations,” 
now running in the North American 
Review, H. G. Wells has reached in the 
October number his experimental proph- 
ecy as to what will be the dominant lan- 
guage of the world in the year 2000. 

He speaks of the four or five distinct 
racial types of Europe: 

“Unobservant, overscholarly people 
talk or write in the profoundest manner 
about a Teutonic race and a Celtic race 
and institute all sorts of curious con- 
trasts between these phantoms, but these 
are not races at all, if physical charac- 
teristics have anything to do with race.” 

There is no such thing as a racially 
pure and homogeneous community in Eu- 
rope, distinct from other communities. 

Man is the creature of a struggle for 
existence, incurably egotistic and aggres- 
sive. “Improvement in transit between 
communities, formerly for all practical 
Purposes isolated, meant, always has 
meant and always will mean that now 
they can get at one another. And they 
do. They interbreed and fight, physi- 
cally, mentally and spiritually. Unless 
Providence is belied in its works, that is 
what they are meant to do.” 

We are in the beginning of a new time 
with such forces of organization and un- 
ification at work in mechanical traction, 
in the telephone and telegraph, in a 
whole wonderland of novel, space-des- 
troying appliance and in the correlated 
inevitable advance in practical education 
as the world has never felt before. 

“The operation of these unifying forces 


is already to be very distinctly traced in 
the check, the arrest, indeed, of any 
further differentiation in existing 
tongues, even in the most widely spread.” 

Certain languages have become ampler 
because they are read more. Books, 
newspapers, periodicals are spreading 
them as never before. And there is a 
persistent mixing of people going on. 

Mr. Wells, along these lines of diffu- 
sion, prophesies that the essential na- 
tion of 2000 will speak some dominant 
language or cease to exist, whatever its 
primordial tongue may have been. “The 
twentieth century will see the effectual 
crowding out of most of the weaker lan- 
guages-—if not a positive crowding out, 
yet at least (as in Flanders) a supple- 
menting of them by the superposition of 
one or the other of a limited number of 
world languages over the area in which 
each is spoken.” 

Mr. Wells calls these persisting lan- 
guages “the aggregating tongues,” and 
he asks, “What will these aggregating 
world languages be?’ He believes there 
is a possibility of overrating the prob- 
abilities of English becoming the chief 
of these. “There is no sign that either 
the English or the Americans have a suf- 
ficient sense of the importance of lin- 
guistic predominance in the future of 
their race to interfere with natural pro- 
cesses in this matter for many years to 
come.” 

French and German also will be ag- 
gregating languages during the greater 
portion of the coming years. Of the 
two Mr. Wells is inclined to think French 


will spread farther than German. He is 
not unmindful that China presents the 
strongest possibilities, from the fact 
that though throughout eastern Asia 
there is still a vast wilderness of lan- 
guages, over them all rides the Chinese 
writing, which at any time may take up 
an orthodox association of sounds and 
become a world speech, and he concludes: 
“In front and rear of China the English 
language stands. It has the start of all 
other languages, the mechanical advant- 
age, the position. If only we could make 
up our minds that it should stand for 
something irresistibly worth having!” 

From classes 1880-84, 55 p. c. married. 


— 
THE LAUGHTER OF SAVAGES 


HE general impression one derives 
from the accounts given is certain- 
ly that savage tribes are not victims of 
a sullen despair, but, on the contrary, 
have a large and abundant mirth. Their 
laughter and other signs of good spirits 
are of the most energetic kind. Darwin 
and a number of travelers assure us 02 
this point. The Tasmanians, Ling Roth 
tells us, accompanied their loud bursts 
of laughter with movements of the hands 
to the head, and quick tapping move- 
ments of the feet. The loud, deep-chest- 
ed character of the men’s laughter is 
sometimes specially noted. A recent vis- 
itor to Central Africa regrets that under 
European influence the deep-chested, 
hearty laughter of the men is being re- 
placed by what is known as the “mission 
giggle” in the younger folk. 
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WHAT IS LLOYD'S? 


N reading the daily and weekly papers 
] one often runs across the term, “ac- 
cording to Lloyd’s,” but it is probable 
that very few know the extent of Lloyd’s 
functions in the insurance world. Hence 
it is that an article which recently ap- 
peared in Ainslee’s Magazine is particu- 
larly apropos as helping to answer the 
question. What is Lloyd’s? The writer 
of the article, S. A. Woods, says 
most members of Lloyd’s carry on busi- 
ness as brokers or underwriters on their 
own responsibility. As a corporation 
Lloyd’s assumes no financial liability for 
the failure of any of its members or 
subscribers. But it admits to member- 
ship only men of reputation and means, 
who must deposit a pecuniary guarantee 
in order to become an underwriter and 
underwriting member, an annual sub- 
scriber or an associate. An underwrit- 
ing member must deposit with the com- 
mittee of Lloyd’s $20,000 or $30,000, on 
which he receives interest, and which 
may be returned to him three years 
after he ceases to be an underwriting 
member. He pays an entrance fee of 
$20,000 and an annual subscription of 
about $100. An annual subscriber pays 
no entrance fee, but an annual subscrip- 
tion of about $40. An associate memner 
pays about $30. 

There were in 1771 only seventy-five 
subscribers to Lloyd’s. There are now 
nearly 1,000. The subscribers in the old- 
en time, as now, did not confine them- 
selxes to marine insurance. They were 
willing to take a risk on almost anything 
There is still preserved at Lloyd’s a pol- 
icy on the life of Napoleon Bonaparte 
for one month at a premium of £3 3s. 
per cent. Bank deposits are insured in 
lloyd’s; also race horses and the lives 
of threatened monarchs. An odd case 
was the covering of a risk on a glass bed 
packed in twenty cases for a certain Sul- 
tan. 

Lloyd’s insured the Prince of Wales’s 
jubilee stamps, guaranteeing that the is- 
sue would be successful. The voice of a 
prima donna has been insured. A trades- 
man in a London street, who has an im- 
pression that a monument may fall on 
his shop, has taken out a policy at the 
nominal premium of 2s. 6d. per cent. 
Gate money for cricket and football 
matches, animals of all sorts, ashore and 
afloat, are subjects for insurance. Poli- 
cies against twins is a favorite form of 
insurance. A well-known underwriter is 
said to be always ready to lay a thous- 
and to one against twins. 

Lloyd’s issues insurance against burg- 
lary. Elephants are insured regularly. 
The life of the great Jumbo, who came 
to New York on a Monarch Line steam- 
ship. was insured in Lloyd’s for the voy- 
age to New York. He was not insured 
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when the life was knocked out of him by 
a locomotive on an American railroad, 
whose tracks he was crossing. A cele- 
brated singer recently took out an in- 
surance in Lloyd’s on the life of Queen 
Victoria. She paid a big premium on ac- 
count of the age of the Queen. The rea- 
son the singer did this was because her 
contract to sing would have been abro- 
gated by the Queen’s death, which would 
have plunged England into mourning and 
prevented the singer’s appearance in 
opera. 
—. 

THE SIBERIAN RAILWAY 

) ITH the completion of the line of 
W cailway between Nikolsk, in the 
Ussuri district of the Far East, and the 
fortress town of Port Arthur, it is in- 
tended to open through traffic between 
Moscow and Port Arthur in the near fu- 
ture. It will surprise most people who 
have followed with interest the progress 
of the gigantic railway across the conti- 
nent of Asia to learn that, according to 
the latest calculations, the journey from 
Moscow to Port Arthur will take twenty- 
eight days even in favorable circum- 
stances. Indeed, according to the Odessa 
“Novosti,” during practically half the 
year the railway administration refuses 
to guarantee arrival in Port Arthur from 
Moscow under a month and a half. Peo- 
ple are now asking what has become of 
the promise of a seven days’ trip from 
Moscow to the Asiatic termini of the Si- 
berian Railway in saloons rivalling in 
comfort and luxury even the trains de 
luxe of the continent. The average speed 
of the Siberian passenger train was to 
be about thirty-five miles an hour at 
least. As a matter of fact, an average 
inclusive speed of from seven to nine 
miles an hour is the most the administra- 
tion of the railway is prepared to guar- 
antee. The difference between thirty- 
five miles an hour and nine is one which 
is puzzling Russians immensely, even 
when every allowance is made for diffi- 
culties during a portion of the year ow- 
ing to storms on Lake Baikal and the 
vagaries of the ice on Shilka and Amur. 
The Odessa correspondent of “The Lon- 
don Times,” says that “the opinion is 
general that the  utility—commercial, 
military, or otherwise—of the gigantic 
undertaking sponsored by the Russian 
government and paid for with borrowed 
money will scarcely prove commensurate 
with its colossal proportions.” 

— 

COTTON RECORDS BROKEN 

ING COTTON made his best record 
K in the fiscal year just closed. The 
figures of the Bureau of Statistics show 
the value of the raw cotton exported in 
the fiscal year of 1901 was more than in 
any previous year in the history of the 
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country, and that the total value of cot- 
ton and its products exported averaged 
$1,000,000 for every day in the year. 

The total value of raw cotton exported 
in 1901 was $313,673,443, against $290,712,- 
898 in the best year ever before known, 
1891; and the total value of cotton, cot- 
ton goods; cottonseed oil, and meal, and 
other products of that plant exported 
was $365,405,707. In quantity the exports 
of the year were not so great as in 1895, 
1898, or 1899, but the price was so much 
better that the value exceeded by many 
millions that of the years of the greatest 
movement as measured in pounds. This 
brings the export value of cotton and its 
products above that of all breadstuffs, or 
all classes of provisions, and only about 
$100,000,000 less than breadstuffs and pro- 
visions combined, the year’s exports of 
breadstuffs being $275,594,618, and of pro- 
visions $196,958,878. The aggregate value 
of the cotton exports in the last decade 
1s over $2,000,000,000. 

— 


GERMAN FEAR OE AMERICA 
IMON W. HANAUER, United States 
deputy consul general at Frankfort, 
Germany, writes to The Star, that an- 
other one of Germany’s noted scientists, 
Prof. Wolf of the University at Breslau, 
Germany, in his lately published book, 
“Germany and the World Market,” has 
issued a warning against the encroach- 
ment of the trade of the United States. 
He says: 

“The fear of Asiatic competition is not 
well grounded, for the imports of these 
newly developed industrial countries( Ja- 
pan and India) will for many years to 
come exceed their industrial productions. 
But quite contrary to this is the effect 
of the industrial development of the 
United States.” 

Mr. Wolf quotes the opinions of a great 
many experts in various branches of Ger- 
man manufacture, which are competing 
with the United States, then he contin- 
ues: “I believe that America will not 
only gradually shut her doors wholly to 
European goods, but she will simultan- 
eously become a dangerous rival to Eu- 
ropean manufacturers in the world mar- 
kets. The strength of American manu- 
facturing lies in reducing costs of pro- 
duction by operating on a vastly extend- 
ed scale and the economizing of time and 
labor.” 

— 


UNCLE SAM AS A BUSINESS MAN 


HE United States is jumping with 
e enormous strides into the world’s 
affairs and has become recognized as 4 
factor which must be reckoned with in 
all matters concerning the nations. 
The rapidity with which this 
country has been taking the markets of 
the world is one of the surprises of the 
day, and J. Pierpont Morgan has great- 
er power in his hand than any monarch. 
Not only in commerce is the United 
States coming to be a recognized force, 
but international problems can no long- 
er be settled by ignoring the opinion of 
this country, and the time has now come 
when the voice of the United States in 
influencing a decision which rules the 
world politics is regarded as second to 
none. 
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COMMERCE AND INDUSTRY 


A SEAPORT-IN THE DESERT 
HAT -driest of all American states, 
Arizona, has just come into _ posses- 
sion of a seaport. A steamship line has 
been chartered to ply on the Colorado 
the Gulf of California to 
This little city, situated in the 
midst of an arid desert, and parched by 
the eternal sun of the Southwest, thus 


river from 
Yuma. 


comes into direct communication by sea 
with the outside world. At the present 
time only the smaller class of vessels can 
navigate the lower waters of the Colo- 
rado. It is hoped, however, that the work 
of dredging the stream will be soon un- 
dertaken, and that in time the larger sea- 
going vessels will be enabled to advance 
to the wharves of Yuma. 
Arizona 


The opening of 
and southwestern California to 
direct communication with the sea can- 
not fail to be of immense advantage to 
this region. extremely 
fertile. Only a little irrigation is requir- 
ed to make Arizona one of the most pro- 
ductive states in the Union. Irrigation 
schemes have formerly been hampered, 
however, by the lack of suitable facilities 


The country is 


for the cheap transportation of the 
state’s products to ihe seaboard. With 
the opening of a waterway to the sea 


Arizona would show a marvelous develop- 
ment. What has been done in California 
can be done And when 
takes place the opening up of 
a waterway to Yuma will have played an 
all-important part in the development of 
Uncle Sam’s great territory. 


again in Arizona. 


the change 


— 

THE AUTOMOBILE IN HUNGaRY 
* ONSUL CHESTER reports from Bud- 
apest, that the first 

Exposition in Hungary 
that city recently. 
chines - were 


Automobile 
was 
About seventy 


held in 
ma- 
on exhibition. The only 
that of the Lo- 
comobile Company of America which was 
represented by 


American make was 


two automobiles. 
It has only one agent in Vienna for the 
whole The 
ienz & Company put on a motor machine. 
as did the French firms of Peugeot 
Darreeq, all of which 


age. 


steam 


monarchy. German firm of 


and 


have appointed 


ts in Pudapest. Austria was repre- 
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sentéd by Daimley & Company and the 


Braun Automobile Company with a motor 


‘and an electrical ‘machine, respectively, 


Hungary’s home manufacture consisted 
of an electrical autotricycle made by 
Geza Szam, electrical engineer in that 
city. The Velodrom Company, of Buda- 
pest, agents for the Peugeot machine 
(French), made the best showing, with 
pleasure automobiles, government post- 
collection tricycles, and delivery wagons, 
American manufacturers should at once 
represent themselves there. 
— 
A PRIZE FOR SULPHUR 


HE Agricultural Society of Italy has 
T offered prizes of nearly $200 for a 
reliable method of ascertaining the qual- 
of sulphur and of mixtures of sul- 
phur with sulphate of copper. 


ity 
Sulphur 
is largely used in Italy for diseases of 
plants, and much of the product sold is 
inferior. The competition is  interna- 
tional. 

— 


THE AMERICAN INVASION 


HE “American Invasion” continues tu 
7 invade foreign countries capturing 
large orders from the natives thereof, 
who profess to feel that they have hered- 
itary rights in the trade of their own 
country which bound to 
The British Westinghouse Com- 
pany has just placed a large order for a 
shop outfit of shafts and pulleys with the 
American Iron and Steel Works cf Pitts- 
burg, this concern having taken the con- 
tract against bidders from English and 
German manufacturers. An adage 
says that there is no friendship in trade; 
there seems to be a lack of patriotism 
also, so- 


outlanders are 
respect. 


old 


-alled, which forbids people from 
when they can buy 
abroad at more satisfactory prices. 


buying at home 


—. 
ROSES IN LONDON 
HERE roses which 
however poor, 
They 


are Londoners, 


may buy in Novem- 
ber. technicaliy 


are described as 


“very single tea roses,” and as a matter 
of fact, they 


iwenty 


are made up of only about 
petals. If you happen to buy 
them wired and keep them in a moderate- 
ly warm room, they do not wither, but 
simply dry, and so you get a bunch of 
everlasting roses. They come from the 
south of France, where they grow on 
hedges and get practically attention 
until the time comes for culling them. 
‘They more or less resemble the Gloire de 
Djion in color, but usually the outer pet- 
als have a deep stain of red. They al- 
ways come with stems a foot long and a 
plentitude of glossy dark-green foliage. 
The baskets generally travel to England 
by way of Paris, where they are opened 
and the choicest of the blooms extracted 
and put into special packages. These 
selected roses fetch comparatively , high 
prices; but the others. in baskets con- 
taining from eight ¢-zen to a gress of 
the blooms, go so wondrous cheap that 
you may buy them in the streets in No- 
vember at the price «f just a halfpenny. 


no 
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— Motable Utterances 





WOULD REFORM BANKING 
METHODS 


N utterance which excited much com- 
A ment was that made by President 
A. B. Stickney df the Chicago, Great West- 
ern Railway at the annual meeting of the 
American Bankers’ Association. Mr. 
Stickney outlined a sweeping reform of 
banking methods. 

“A banking system for a great country 
like the United States requires a central 
bank,” he said, “with a head in the chief 
commercial city and with branches in 
each of the commercial centers, which 
shall constitute the head and backbone 
of the system. 

“This central bank should be the bank 
of the banks, and the bank of ihe govern- 
ment. The Subtreasuries should be abol- 
ished. The central bank should hold the 
gold reserve of all of the banks and of 
the nation. The reserves of the other 
banks should consist of credits on the 
ledger of the central bank. 

“Subsystems should be formed, consist- 
ing of heads of important commercial 
centers, with branches scattered over the 
country, thus carrying the facilities of 
great, strong, solvent banks to every ham- 
let and crossroad of the country. The 
only legislation required is the repeal of 
the Subtreasury laws and of the >2rovi- 
sions of the present national bank law 
which in any manner restrict the busi- 
ness of ‘swapping credits,’ and which pre- 
vent banks from conducting the barking 
function in more than ove locality.” 

Such a system, the speaker dec'ared 
would make New York, instead of Lon- 
don, the chief exchange city of the w rld 
and would make the United States in- 
stead of England the creditor nation of 
the world. 

— 


AGAINST MONROE 
DOCTRINE 


ENATOR CHAUNCEY M. DEPEW 
S is quoted as saying that Eu- 
rope has just grasped the full mean- 
ing of the Monroe Doctrine and unani- 
mmously resents it. The Old World wants 
larger trade with South America, coaling 
stations for fleets on this side of the 
ocean, both in the Atlantic and the Pa- 
cific, and a free hand for protection of 
citizens and commerce in the several 
States of the Isthmus and South America. 
On this they are all agreed and ready to 
act, and cannot understand that the Mon- 
roe Doctrine is as much a part of the 
United States as its constitution. The 
United States as its constitution. 


EUROPE 


— 

TRADE CONDITIONS IN CHINA 
apna MARTIN of Chinkiang, China, 

has sent to the State department a re- 
port on trade conditions in the Orient which 
summarizes the possibility of American trade 
in China in a way which has attracted atten- 
tion, because it goes to the root of the trou- 
ble. “If foreigners ever build a large trade 
in China,” says Consul Martin, “it must be 
with the help of the Chinese themselves, and 


this can be won only by treating them with 
respect. 

“No American can live in China long with- 
out hearing that foreigners are inclined to 
treat the Chinese negligently, even when their 
interests would seem to dictate an opposite 
course. The Chinese naturally resent this. 
The entire country should be open to foreign 
trade and a judicial system should be formu- 
lated to meet the requirements of all foreign 
ers in the empire. 

“Much of the trouble in the past has arisen 
from differences of opinion as to what pun- 
ishment would best subserve the ends of jus- 
tice. The likin should be abolished in favor 
of some other system of taxation that would 
secure the required revenue. 

“The likin, as now operated, I regard as 
the most perfect method of extracting all 
conceivable profit from trade. Its tendency 
is to localize trade by hedging goods about 
with such expenses that they cannot be 
moved. 


<—- 
GROVER CLEVELAND'S TRIBUTE 


MONG the countless tributes to the mem 
ory of the late chief executive of the 
nation delivered by his grateful countrymen 
in all parts of the Union none was more im- 
pressively fitting or beautiful than the ad- 
dress of ex-President Cleveland to the stu- 
dents and faculty of Princeton University at 
the memorial exercises held in that institu 
tion. 

The keynote utterance of the ex-President 
was an admonition to the young men of the 
university to lay stress upon mere mental 
attainment: and to seek to cultivate those 
homely virtues which gave McKinley such 
power over his countrymen and at the same 
time made him universally loved. Speaking 
upon this phase of the late President’s career 
ne said: 

“The man who is universally mourned to- 
day achieved the highest distinction which 
his country can confer on any man; and he 
lived a useful life. He was not deficient in 
education, but with all you will hear of his 
grand career and his services to his country 
and his fellow citizens you will not hear that 
the high plane he reached or what he ac- 
complished was due entirely to his education. 
You will instead constantly hear as account- 
ing for his great success that he was obedient 
and affectionate as a son, patriotic and faith- 
ful as a soldier, honest and upright as a citi 
zen, tender and devoted as a husband and 
truthful, generous, unse..ish, moral and clean 
in every relation of life. 

“He never thought of any of those things 
too weak for his manliness. Make no mis- 
take. Here was a most distinguished man— 


a great man—a useful man—who became dis 


tinguished, great and useful because he had 
and retained unimpaired qualities of heart 
which I fear university students sometimes 
feel like keeping in the background or aban- 
doning.”’ 

—> 


WASHBURN ON TRUSTS 


V 7 ILLIAM D. WASHBURN, the Minne- 
; apolis manufacturer and railroad cap- 
italist, declares that the greatest menace to 
the government and institutions of the United 
States lies in the vast accumulation of capl- 
tal in the hands of a few people. He says: 

“J think, from every point of view, the 
formation of trusts on the lines which have 
been adopted is to be deplored. As a matter 
of fact, the present way of doing things is 
leading up to an absolute change of our gov- 
ernment and our institutions by the vast ac- 
cumulation of capital in the hands of a few 
people. Such an apparently unjust distri- 
bution of wealth not only creates great dis- 
content in the minds of a large portion of 
our people but places a most dangerous power 
in the hands of a few. 
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“So far as restraining the formation of 
trusts by statutory enactment, 1 will say 
tnat 1 think it is the duty of both general 
and state governments to enact the most 
drastic. measures. that are at all practicable, 


»and also to see to it that such enactments 


are vigorously and faithfully executed. 

“In addition to this I think Congress, in 
the revision of the tariff, should remove’ du- 
ties from everything that enters into the 
manufacture of articles controlled by trusts. 
The government of che United States should 
give no advantages, or aid, or comfort to 
any organization whose main purpose is to 
build up monopolies. Congress should ad 
mit free of duty every article that enters the 
United States so used. 

“Then, again, there is danger to these trusts 
in the fact that they are so largely overcapi 
talized and they cannot permanently succeed 
commercially. At present, with the enormous 
activities in the country and the great demand 
for almost everything .hat is produced, these 
combinations can pay dividends on stock 
largely overcapitalized.. But when the coun 
try once more returns to a normal condition 
of things this demand will not continue. and 
it will be impossible to pay dividends on 
stock which is so largely fictitious. Then will 
come the collapse, and I look forward to a 
period—I do not know how soon it will come 
—when we shall see ‘music by the -ntire 
band’ along the entire line of overcapitalized 
institutions.” 


—_ 
SENATOR HOAR’S INSPIRING OPTIMISM 


~*~ ENATOR HOAR’S statesmanship, insight 
and genuine patriotism never recvived 
more eloquent expression than in the speech 
he delivered the other day at the Massachus- 
etts Republican convention which renominat- 
ed Governor Crane. This remarkable ad- 
dress should be commended to the faint-bheart 
ed, the weak-kneed, the bigoted partisans and 
those who make a profession of their Amer- 
icanism. The real American, the true lover 
of republican institutions, of freedom and of 
equal rights, has faith in the sovereign effi- 
cacy of the principles upon which this repub- 
lic is founded. Senator Hoar uttered these 
words of truth and inspiration: 
“You and I are Republicans. 
are men of the North. 
estants in religion. We are men of ative 
birth. Yet, if every Republican were today 
to fall in his place, as William McKinley has 
fallen, I believe our countrymen of the other 
party, in spite of what we deem their errors 
would take the republic and bear on the flag 
to liberty and glory. I believe if every Prot- 
estant were to be stricken down by a light- 
ning stroke, that our brethren of the Catho- 
lic faith would still carry on the republic in 
the spirit of a true and liberal freedom. I 
believe if every man of native birth within 
our borders were to die this day, the men of 
foreign birth, who have come here to seek 
homes and liberty under the shadow of the 
republic, would carry on the republic in God’s 
appointed way. I believe if every man of the 
North were to die, the new and chastened 
South, with the virtues it has cherished from 
the beginning, of love of home and love of 
state and love of freedom, with its courage 
and its constancy, would take the country 
and bear it on to the achievement of its lofty 
destiny. The anarchist must slay 75,000,000 
Americans before he can slay the republic.” 
—. 


You and f{ 
Most of us are Prot- 


ANDREW CARNEGIE’S PATRIOTISM 


N R. CARNEGIE’S speech in accepting the 
4 freedom of Glasgow the other day was 
very happy. He loved, he said, both the land 
of his birth and the land of his adoption, and 
there was nothing inconsistent in that. The 
patriotism of the future would be not the pa- 
triotism of tribes or little nations, but the 
patriotism of races, and in the horoscope of 
their future he saw the English-speaking race 
united and dominant in the world. But he 
hoped that the race which had been pioneer 
in the abolition of slavery would in its united 
strength set itself the mission of cleansing 
the earth of its foulest stain of killing men 
under the plea of civilized warfare. They 
would travel no distance cn the upper path 
of civilization so long as they found no other 
mode of settling international difficulties. 
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MEDICAL TOPICS OF OUR DAY 


HE tragic ending of the sad life of the Empress Freder- 
Aa ick and the fact that King Edward is said to suffer from 
the king made the other day to English medical men to 
spare no effort to combat “that other terrible disease—cancer.” 
His appeal has brought out the interesting information that 
in England, at least, the disease is not on the increase. An 
English physician, who speaks with authority, says that al- 
though the essential nature of the disease has so far baffled 
research, considerable progress can be recorded during the 
past two decades. Just as in the case of consumption, cancer 
was believed to be mainly due to some inherited fault of con- 
stitution, and it need hardly be said that this hypothesis en- 
gendered a despairing frame of mind in the practitioner as 
well as the patient. The present general belief throughout the 
British medical profession, in support of which numerous facts 
might be adduced, is that the disease is at first entirely local 
or limited, and in all probability the result of the growth of 
some specific micro-organism. The constitution may possibly 
have some influence—it is a question of relative suitability of 
soil and seed—but it would not appear to be nearly so import- 
ant a factor as in some other parasitic diseases, tuberculosis, 
for example. The conclusion follows that if the disease is 
recognized early enough, and is in some accessible part from 
which it can be removed freely by the surgeon, there should 


be a fair chance that it may never recur; and modern im- 
provements in diagnosis and methods of operation have actual- 
ly accomplished this in large numbers of cases. If, however, 
precious time is wasted by hesitating and temporizing, or by 
submitting to the treatment of quacks, the malignant growth 
not only destroys the part it has first attacked, but particles 
are carried to neighboring glands or to internal organs, just 
as the seeds of a weed may be scattered over the whole 
garden. 

Assuming this view to be correct, the directions in which 
improvement may be looked for are two—in the first place, the 
recognition of the parasite; and, secondly, as is now being 
done in the case of tuberculosis, plague, malaria, and many 
other diseases, the attainment of knowledge concerning its 
life-history and the conditions which favor its growth. Until 
Jately the real nature of all these disorders was unknown, al- 
ihough physicians suspected the existence of morbific germs 
long before it was possible to see these under a microscope or 
cultivate them in a test-tube; but, thanks to improvements in 
the instruments and methods of the laboratory, the advances 
in the sister sciences of chemistry and biology, and the bril- 
liant discoveries of certain investigators, we are now no longer 
cependent on mere theories, which have aided us so little in the 
Past. 





INFUSION TREATMENT OF 
CONSUMPTION 

R. WILFRED G. FRALICK recently 
D introduced his infusion treatment 
for consumptive patients in the Metro- 
politan Hospital, Blackwell’s Island, N. 
Y., at Memorial Hospital in Brooklyn, 
where he is consulting surgeon. 

Five patients were treated with the 
fluid at Memorial Hospital, three men 
and two women. All the cases were in 
an advanced stage. One or two patients 
had only a small portion of the lungs 
left. As the treatment involves a slight 
operation all of the usual antiseptic re- 
quirements were introduced. Each pa- 
tient in turn was placed upon the operat- 
ing table. The right arm was bared to 
the shoulder and made antiseptically 
clean. Local anaesthesia was produced 
by means of a small quantity of cocaine. 
A slight incision was made in a vein on 
the inside of the elbow and the infusion 
injected by means of a long tube leading 
from a glass vessel containing the fluid. 

The fluid is heated to 110 degrees be- 
fore using. The effect on the patients as 
the infusion was entering the vein was 
highly interesting. Being in the last 
stages of the disease, their arms were 
shrunken and their faces pale and emac- 
iated. Soon a warm glow crept into the 
face and a slight moisture was evident 
on the forehead. No bad effects followed 
whatever. 

After the tube is withdrawn the small 
wound is sewed up and the arm bound 
antiseptic gauze. In each case 
ounces of the fluid were 


with 
about sixteen 
used. 

This fluid is different in every essential 
and detail from anything introduced as a 
microbe or germ destroyer. Its discovery 
is not accidental, but the result of years 
of patient research and experiment. 

The infusion treatment requires from 
four to eight and sometimes ten infusions, 
according to the stage of the disease. 
while the patient is kept under the phy- 
sician’s care about six weeks, when, or- 
dinarily, the treatment should end. 


_TRANSVAAL FOR CONSUMPTIVES 


NOVEL suggestion as to the dispos- 
A al of consumptives is made by Sir 
Henry Littlejohn, medical officer of the 
city of Edinburgh in the Sanitary Re- 
cord. Commenting on the relative posi- 
tions of the rich and poor afflicted with 
the disease, and the power to recuperate 
often regained in foreign latitudes, he asks 
whether this luxury cannot be provided 
for the working and skilled mechanic of 
England, not to speak of the ordinary 
laborer. He has often thought, he says. 
that when the Transvaal quiets down the 
local government there might be inclined 
to receive specially selected lives of skill- 
ed workmen suffering from incipient tu- 
who would not be birds of 
passage, but would remain as useful, in- 
telligent citizens. 


berculosis 


<——S> 


WOANDSU 


& ERMAN papers speak of an annual plant 
I growing in tropical Africa, belonging to 
the leguminous class, which is largely culti- 
vated by the negroes as a food article. It has 
also been introduced to some extent in South- 
ern Asia and in Brazil. It is called woandsu 
by the African negroes; the botanical name 
is Glycine subterranea. A French expert 
chemist of aliments has recently analyzed 
the fruit of the woandsu with reference to 
its chemical composition and its value as 
food. The fruit, like the peanut, matures 
under ground. The eatable kernel has the 
shape of an egg and is dark red, with black 
stripes and a white hilum, like most beans. 
It furnishes a very white flour, whose flavor 
after cooking much resembles that of chest- 
nuts. The chemical composition is 8 per 
cent. of starchy substance, 19 per cent. ni- 
trogenous, 10 per cent. water, 6 per cent. 
oily, 4 per cent. cellulose substance, and & per 
cent. ashes. It will be seen that two pounds 
of these beans would supply the daily re- 
quirements of the human system. hi. Bailand, 
who has had wide experience in the chemistry 
of nutriments, calls this fruit the first one 
found by him in a natural state which shows 
all the chemical propertiés of a perfect nu- 
triment. 
— 


A NEW BACILLUS 
R. MOUGEOT, whose inventions intu the 
subject of a cure for dysentery have 
been attracting attention in Saigon for some 
time past, now claims to have discovered a 


remedy for the disease. This is the seed of 
the plant named Brucea Sumatrana, belong- 
ing to the family Simarubacea, which is 
found in those parts of Southern China, Low- 
er India, the island of Sunda and tropical 
America, where the malady prevails in its 
more virulent form. Both the tree and its 
seed are known in the vernacular of its habi- 
tat by the name of kosu or kosam. It may 
be remembered that several years ago the 
scientist Roger discovered a bacillus which 
was held to be the cause of dysentery. In 
experiments which he conducted upon ani- 
mals, Dr. Mougeot found that wherever these 
bacteria were most numerous in the bowels 
the use of the kosu seed, which, by the way, 
is about a centimetre in length and lies hid- 
den within a small oily kernel, led to their 
utter destruction. He usually administered 
from six to ten seeds on the first day and 
twelve on the second, in which time a change 
for the beter generally became apparent. 
Eight hundred and seventy-one out of 879 
cases experimented upon by Dr. Mougeot 
proved successful. 


— 
THE YELLOW FEVER SERUM 


, XPERIMENTS have been made at Ha- 
vana to test whether yellow fever ts 
carried by mosquitoes. Out of eight persons 
bitten by infected insects three have died, 
three have the fever and will possibly recov- 
er, one is not affected, while as regards the 
remaining case it is too early to make a diag- 
nosis. The physicians are shocked at the re- 
sult of the experiments. It was supposed 
that direct infection from mosquitoes caused 
only a mild form of the disease, and was a 
safe means of making the subject immune. 
It is now definitely known that a man bitten 
by an infected mosquito after being inocu- 
lated with the serum introduced by Dr. Cald- 
as, a Brazilian expert, has developed a gen- 
uine case of fever. 


— 
BACTERIA IN MODELING CLAY 


NM O. LEIGHTON, Health Inspector of 
4 * Montclair, N. J., declares that he has 
found bacteria to be quite abundant in clay 
that has been used and reused for modeling 
in schools. An attempt to sterilize the clay 
showed that the only efficient way of ac- 
complishing this was by the use of superheat- 
ed steam under a pressure of 15 to 20 peunds 
for 45 minutes. The species of bacteria ident- 
ified were those which occur in pus forma- 
tions. Sterile clay was then inoculated with 
the bacilli of typhoid, diphtheria and tuber- 
culosis. A study of the clay showed the ty- 
phoid germ to be alive after 32 days and the 
diphtheria and tubercle to be still alive in 18 
days. 
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CHRISTAIN SCIENCE CLASSIFIED 


Pundita Ramabui Identifies it With One of ihe Ancient 
Cults of India. 


HEN a strange philosophy or a new 
W presentation of truth or false- 
hood is offered to the world and many 
people accept it, the inference is natural 
that the truth or error is itself new, 
while the fact is that it is new only in 
name or in the verbal dress which adorns 
it. This is conspicuously the case with 
Christian Science, which is easily dis- 
tinguished as a phase revamped of that 
heresy which honey-combed for a time 
the early church, aguosti- 
cism. Another phase of the same men- 
tal or spiritual aberration, whichever 
one may call it, is found rife in the 
countries of the East. Pundita Ramabai, 
that brilliant and consecrated East In- 
dian lady, instantly recognized Christian 
Science when she first came in contact 
with its teachings, and identified it and 
classified it among the pagan movements 
of thought in her own land. Says she: 

“On my arrival in New York I was 
told that a new philosophy was being 
taught in the United States, and that it 
had won many disciples. The philoso- 
phy was called Christian Science, and, 
when I asked what its teaching was, I 
recognized it as being the same philoso- 
phy that had been taught among my peo- 
ple four thousand years. It has wrecked 
millions of lives and caused immeasur- 
able suffering and sorrow in my land, 
for it is based on selfishness and knows 
no sympathy or compassion. It means 
just this: the philosophy of nothingness. 
You are to view the whole universe as 
nothing but falsehood; you are to think 
it does not exist; you do not exist; I do 
not exist; the birds and the beasts that 
you see do not exist. 


known as 


When you realize 
that you have no personality whatever, 
then you have attained the highest per- 
fection of what is called ‘Yoga,’ and that 
gives you liberation, and you are liberat- 
ed from your body, and you become like 
him without any personality. You draw 
on the blackboard a zero, you add a zero, 
multiply by zero, divide by zero. and it 
equals zero. It is just like that, nothing 
more. 

“What has this philosophy 
the people of India? 
its fruits. 


some 


done for 
A tree is judged by 
Americans are a people of 
sympathy. real. 
You feel that when other people are 
starving you ought to give them some- 
thine to eat. But in India they do not 
feel anv sympathy for others. They do 
not feel for the people who are starving 


Evervthing is 


or beine killed in war. In our late fam- 
ine, our philosophers felt. nosvmpathy for 
the sufferers: they did not help the 
needy. Whv should they help when they 
Claimed that the not real, 
neither were the dving children real? 
The first result of this philosophy is the 
basest cruelty. for sufferers no compas- 
sion, but supreme egoism.” 


suffering is 


OUR DAY 





It would e, of idle and in- 
decent to claim that Christian Scientists 
lack sympathy or feeling, but it is worth 
their while to reflect that they are as 


course, 


yet but novitiates, and that this spe- 
cific movement itself is young. The 
greater part of its adherents is made 


up of people who are the product of ripe 
Christian culture; they have been born 
and nurtured in the Christian church, 
and still bear many of the graces of 
that heredity and environment. We have 
not vet seen what Christian Science will 
reproduce in three or four generations. 
Sometimes a tree of this kind does not 
bear fruit of its own kind for a century. 


But, in the meantime, let us look at 
India. There is both instruction and 
warning there. 

<< 


A MISSIONARY HEN 


OME ten years ago Capt. J. Clifford Ent- 
S wisle, now city clerk of Salem, then 
master of a New York vessel sailing to 
China and Japan, brought home from China 
a little hen, says the Boston Herald. He 
named the bird Koo-Koo, after the town 
near whence she came. He presented the 
hen to his wife and the bird gradually be- 
came a pet of the house. She would lay her 
eggs in the house. 

Capt. and Mrs. Entwisle were interested in 
church and missionary work. So Mrs. Ent- 
wisle conceived the idea of devoting the pro- 
ceeds of the eggs and chickens of Koo-Koo 
to the missionary cause, and for the seven 
years little Koo-Koo uived all her earnings 
went to convert Chinese heathens, and a 
good many dollars went that way. The hen 
became as much of a pet as a cat or dog 
She would lay her egg and then go out into 
the kitchen and cluck until some one went 
and found the egg; then she would fly up on 
the window sill and peck at the window as 
a sign that she wished to go out doors. 

Finally little Koo-Koo died and was stuffed 
and used as an ornament. Mrs. Entwisle 
wrote a very pretty little story founded on 
the history of Koo-Koo and sent it out to be 
read to the children in the faraway land 
whence came the hen. There it took so well 
that it was translated into Chinese and read 
to the little Chinese children in their own 
language. It was tne story of a little hen 
ealled Koo-Koo, which undertook to support 
one little Chinese girl that she might be edu 


cated. It centained an account of a meeting 
of the children cf Koo-Koo, quite a numerous 
tribe of various ages. 

After hearing that story read, a Chinese 
hoy painted a picture of the meeting of 
Koo-Koo and her descendants to represent a 


scene described by Mrs. Entwisle. It repre- 


sents the old hen and three younger ones. 
with eight or ten very small chicks. The 
picture is made on a sheet of brown paper 


and the hens are almost life-size for Chinese 
hens. It was sent to the missionary headquar- 
t Beston first and recently was sent 
vn to Mrs. Entwisle, by whom it is highly 


ers in 


<—S> 


HIGH TAX ON WIVES 
Ty HE missionaries in South Africa recent- 


ly held a convention in Natal. Among 
the quéstions that claimed their attention 
was that of pclygamy among the natives. 


They discussed the practicability of making 
a crusade against this custom. Many of them 
declared that the practice was condemned 
not enly by moral but also by business con- 
ciderations. The Bishop cf Mashonaland as- 
serted that the country might find in polyg- 


Ge 
Ww 


amy the real reason for the very inconvenient 
dearth of labor in the mines. 

The native father looks upon his daughter 
merely as so much merchandise. He will 
cheerfully part with her .« he can get what 
he considers to be her value in cattle. The 
girl is sold to her future husband for from 
five to fifty head of cattle, according to her 
beauty, as that quality is estimated among 
the natives. An exceedingly fat girl is very 
beautiful indeed, and brings the highest price 
in the matrimonial market. 

The father of a family who raises a large 
number of daughters is certain to become 
rich. The more wives he has the more 
daughters are in prospect, thus it is highly 
acsirable to have quite a number cf wives 
‘Tne young man who agrees to sell his labor 
for a stipulated time in the gold or diamond 
mines has only one thought, and that is to 
get some money with which he may purchase 
cattle and exchange them for a wife. 

When he has secured this desirable object 
he will do no more work for the white man 
till he wants more wives. In the course of 
time he will have daughters to sell and then 
he will do no more work at all. His wives 
will do all the field work, his daughters will 
bring in more cattle and his herds will grow 
also by natural increase. Between wives, 
daughters and cattle he will be able to lead 
a life of gentlemanly leisure. 

The Bishop of Mashonaland proposed a 
plan which, if carried into effect, would, in 
his opinion, put an end to polygamy. He 
would have the Government view all wives 
except the first, as articles of luxury and tax 
them in a progressive scale. Wife No. 1 
should be exempt from taxation, but the 
husband should pay a tax of $25 a year for 
the luxury of having wife No. 2 in his fam- 
ily, $50 a year for wife No. 3, $100 a year for 
wife No. 4, and so on. It is evident that at 
this rate it would take a very long purse or 
a very well-stocked cattle yard to keep the 
native home adorned with a goodly number 
of wives. 

The convention did not commit itself to 
this or any other plan for doing away with 
polygamy, and it remains to be seen what 
the white legislators of South Africa will 
think of the novel scheme suggested by the 
Bishop of Mashonaland. 

<_—— 
DISPLAYS BIBLE TEXTS 

“T° HE people of Lebanon, Kan., and passen- 

gers of the Rock Island railroad, have 
been given a practical illustration of the pro- 
claiming of God’s word from the housetops. 
The big grain elevator owned by E. D. Hoyde, 
a devout Free Methodist, was decorated by 
a sign painter with these Bible quotations: 

“Eternity in hell. He lifted up his eyes, be- 
ing in torment. He is not deceived. God is 
not mocked. Heaven and earth shall pass 
away. Fear God and keep His command- 
ments. For the Son of Man is come to seek 
and to save that which was lost.’’ 

These texts are in bright letters, and may 
be read for miles over the level plains. 

Mr. Hoyde is one of the wealthiest citi- 
zens of Lebanon, is a member of the town 
council and prominent in church and tem- 
perance work. He says a positive gospel tells, 
and he believes in disseminating it in every 
cssible way. 

<=> 


HAIL STORMS 

\ FALL of hail to the average depth of 
i one inch over a region four miles wide 
and eighteen miles long is a fall of 167,340,000 
cubie feet of ice weighing nearly 1,000,000 tons. 
The average elevation from which it fell may 
be taken as 5,000 feet. All the mass that feil 
must previously have been raised to that 
level; that is, 1,000,000 tons must have been 
raised 5,000 feet, or 5,000,000 foot tons of work 
must have been done, which corresponds tod 
the working of an engine of a million horse 

wer fcr five hours. When the hail 
fell the force of gravity did this identical 
amount of work. If we wish to prevent the 
fall of hail we must somehow do the same 
amount of work per hour and we must keep 
up the work at the same rate as long as 
nevessary. The editor of the United States 
Weather Review sugests that the spasmodic 
discharge of a few small cannon is not likely 
to be very effective as a preventive. 
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SEEK OPINION ON FUTURE LIFE 


“HE American branch of the Society 
‘| of Psychical Research of Boston 
has issued a circular asking for the senti- 
ment of people regarding a future life. 
They desire to obtain statistics on 
this subject. The questions which they 
ask are, first, would you prefer to live 
after death or not; second, do you desire 
future life whatever its conditions may 
be? If you do not prefer to live after 
death, what would the character of the 
future life be to make the prospect seem 
tolerable? Would you, for example, be 
content with a life more or less like your 
present life? Can you state what ele- 
ments in life are felt by you to call 
for its perpetuity? Third, can you state 
why you feel this way, as regards ques- 
tions one and two? Fourth, do you now 
feel the question of a future life to be 
of urgent importance to your mental 
comfort? Have you feelings on ques- 
tions one, two and four undergone 
change? If so, when and in what way? 
Sixth, would you like to know for cer- 
tain about the future life, or would you 
prefer to leave it a matter of faith? 

<_> 

RELIGION OF THE NEGROES 

OOKER T. WASHINGTON delivered 
B an address recently before the 
summer school of theology at Harvard 
on “The Religious Aspect of the Negro 
Problem in the South.” After describing 
Bible training at Tuskegee, he said in 
part: 

“I. am probably safe in saying that 
every black man brought as a slave intc 
America was a heathen; that is, that he 
had no knowledge of Christianity. At the 
end of the slavery period there probably 
was not one who did not have some idea 
of what Christianity means. I do not 
mean by this to defend slavery. It was 
a curse to all concerned; greater perhaps 
to the southern white man than to the 
negro himself. But perhaps we do not 
give enough credit to the southern white 
people for the religious work which they 
carried on during the slavery period and 
the results which they acomplished. 

“This work, however, emphasized the 
abstract side of religion rather than its 
concrete applications. All were agreed, 


as all are agreed now, that the negro’s 
soul ought to be treated properly so far 
as the next world was concerned, but the 
sentiment was not so strong as regards 
his body in this world. This was only 
one evidence of a disposition, not wholly 
lacking in some pulpits of the present 
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day, to dwell upon the things of the next 
world rather than the things of this one; 
a tendency to divorce religion from the 
practical things of life. And the great- 
est problem which we have to contend 
with among the southern negroes today 
is to make the professions of their re- 
ligion correspond to their practice in 
everyday life.” 


— 
SEEK TO ABOLISH SLAVERY 


NE of the gravest questions which 
has arisen in the Philippines is the 
sale of children as slaves. The traffic 
comes as a result of the improvidence of 
the people, and families who are bitten 
by famine do not hesitate to seek relief 
by the sale of their children. Colonel 
Pettit says that slavery among the 
Moros, with whom our pacific relation- 
ship can only be maintained by the most 
adroit and diplomatic negotiations, can 
only be abolished in one of two ways, by 
war or by purchase, and he adds that the 
latter process might be futile. 

In the third district of the department, 
where Major O. J. Sweet is in command, 
the slavery question is a constant source 
of trouble on account of slaves escaping 
from one master to another. That offi- 
cer says: “Whenever a question relating 
to slaves comes before me I simply make 
the owners prove their slaves beyond 
doubt, in which case I have nothing to do 
with them, but in case I can pick a flaw 
in their title I give the alleged slaves 
freedom papers. Thousands of Moros 
are held as slaves who are by right free 
people.” 

<= . 
SEVEN BIBLES OF THE WORLD 

HE seven “Bibles” of the world are, 
a the Koran of the Mohammedans, 
the Eddas of the Scandinavians, the 
Tripitaka of the Buddhists, the Five 
Kings of the Chinese, the three Vedas 
of the Hindus, the Zendavesta, and the 
Scriptures of the Christians. 

The Koran is the most recent of the 
seven Bibles and not older than the sev- 
enth century of our era. It is a com- 
pound of quotations from the Old and 
New Testaments, the Talmud and the 
Gospel of St. Barnabas. The Eddas of 
the Scandinavians were first published in 
the fourteenth century. The Tripitaka 
of the Buddhist contain sublime moral 
and pure aspirations, but their author 
lived and died in the sixth century before 
Christ. There is nothing of excellence in 
these sacred books not found in the Bi- 
ble. 













The sacred writings of the Chinese are 
called the. Five Kings, “king” meaning 
web of cloth, or the warp which keeps 
the threads in their places. They contain 
the best sayings of the best sagés on the 
ethico-political duties of life. These say- 
ings cannot be traced to a period higher 
than the eleventh century B. C. The three 
Vedas are the most ancient-books of the 
Hindus, and it is the opinion of Max 
Mueller, Wilson Johnson and Whitney 
that they are not older than eleven cen- 
turies B. C. The Zendavesta of the Per. 
sians is the grandest of all the sacred 
books next to our Bible. Zoroaster, 
whose sayings it contains, was born in 
the twelfth century B. C. Moses lived 
and wrote his Pentateuch fifteen cen- 
turies B. C., and therefore, has a clear 
margin of 300 years back of the most 
ancient of the other sacred writings. 


= 
PERILS OF PROSPERITY 

ISHOP CHARLES EDWARD CHENEY 

of Christ Reformed Episcopal church, 
Chicago, believes that times of prosperity 
bring peril to the Christian’s memory and 
conscience. In a sermon on “The Perils of a 
Prosperous Land,” he said: 

“It has often been alleged that the Old 
Testament shows that the polity which a na- 
tion peculiarly under Divine leadership re- 
ceived from God, was not a democracy nor 
republic, but a long line of absolute mon- 
archs. But royalty in Israel superceded the 
government by the so-called judges, who 
very nearly approached the character of re- 
publican magistrates. That revolution was 
reprobated by God Himself, the kings heing 
allowed as a result of the folly of the peo- 
ple.” 

After tracing the curious story of how the 
tribe of Dan needed an expansion of terri- 
tory, and found the opportunity in the north- 
ern part of Palestine, the bishop asked if 
anywhere a more accurate description of the 
American people could be found, than in this 
old fragment of Hebrew history. Surely, we 
are ‘fa people secure, with a large land, a 
place where there is no want of anything 
that is in the earth,’ he said. 

“In what we call ‘good times’ there are 
perils to the Christian's memory. He is very 
apt to forget that when the times were hard 
he was full of ideas of the good that he would 
do, if the Lord ever again sent success to his 
business. But now, when he is making 
money, it is very easy to forget that pros- 
perity crowns the land, and to every appeal 
for generous giving he turns a deaf ear, with 
the apology that ‘the hard times’ make lib- 
erality impossible. 

“Prosperous days bring perils to the «‘hris- 
tian’s conscience. History and _ experience 
prove that those periods of deepened religious 
fervor which we style ‘revivals of religion’ 
very rarely have come in ‘good times.’ The 
conscience is apt to be drugged with the 
opiates of self-satisfaction. Moreover, it has 
always been in times like these that the most 
conspicuous instances have occurred of Chris- 
tians falling into the pit of open sin. The 
days following our great civil war were days 
like those on which we have fallen. Poor 
men became suddenly rich and rich men high 
in the confidence of the church fell ‘like Lucl- 
fer, son of the morning.’ This is a time for 
plain speaking in the pulpit. It is the time 
to emphasize the petition of the Litany, ‘In 
all time of our prosperity, Good Lord, de- 
liver us!” 

—. 


Marie Corelli, the authoress, has start 
ed a movement to organize Shakespeare 
clubs over the entire world. She believes 
that such a federation would stimulate 
a wider and more intelligent reading of 
the great poet’s works. It is proposed 
to establish the headquarters of the or- 
ganization at Stratford-on-Avon. 








